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ABSTRACT 


The purposes of this study were: to concep- 
tualize the teaching-learning process as it occurs at the 
Classroom level of operation; to develop an instrument to 
measure the various dimensions of the process; and to use 
the instrument to determine what differences, if any, 
existed between teachers' perceptions of the process in 


aditeerent school. situations. 


The major process of the school was considered to 
Dee Lice LeaCitngslearning process whichwisadetaned by (thie 
activities engaged in when a teacher teaches something to 
a student or group of students in a particular situation. 
The nature of the process is determined by a number of 
factors which manifest their influence in the manner in 
which activities of the process are characterized in terms 
of the locus of decisions regarding the activities, the 
degree to which the activities are programmed, and the 
extent to which the ayer. apply uniformly to students. 

The instrument which was developed to measure the 
dimensions of the teaching-learning process took the form 
of a three-part questionnaire; each part was concerned 
with one of the characteristics of the process and the 
items focused on the activities which define the process. 

The instrument was developed and analyzed in three 


stages. Based on the conceptual framework and drawing on 
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various sources for items, an initial draft was prepared 
and circulated to 28 people for reaction and comment. A 
revised draft was responded to by 99 teachers in nine 
schools. On the basis of factor analysis and item analy- 
sis this 90 item questionnaire was reduced to three scales 
of 18 items each. The final form of the questionnaire was 
responded to by 247 teachers in a stratified random sample 
of elementary, junior high, and senior high schools. The 
BactOrearaLysiceon theseddetba resultedbirn theladents an 
Cation of six subscales for each of the three scales. 

The general findings from the analysis of data 
from the final administration of the questionnaire re- 
vealed that: in junior and senior high schools Mathema- 
tics-Science teachers as a group reported decisions re- 
garding process activities to be further removed from the 
student than did teachers in Language-Social Studies 
and 40% inthe, Prackicad,SGub jects jon thes total vocus hot 
Decision scale and on all dimensions of the scale except 
one; on Change in Practice Over Time teachers in elemen- 
tary schools reported more frequent change in practices 
than did teachers in junior and senior high schools on 
the total scale and on two of the six subscales; and on 
Uniformity of Practice teachers in elementary schools 
again reported practices to be more oriented to the 
student than did teachers in junior and senior high 
schools on the total scale and on five of the six 


subscales. 
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Shapieiw 
INTRODUCTION 


Thevs tudyeok formal cordam zations ecanbercon-— 
ducted from a number of perspectives. Hunt (1970) dis- 
cusses five classifications of organizations each of which 
migniiformn the bastervfor organivatri onal @anal yeis. “Ongar 
izations’ can bée*studied in ‘terms of their social functions-- 
production, maintenance, adaptation, or management--which 
indicates ‘the part played by the organization in: the 
larger society. Secondly, organizations can be studied 
in*terms of their form*or structure. | Studies of this 
type have distinguished between line organizations, 
functional organizations, and line-staff organizations; 
between "organic" and "mechanistic" organizations; or 
between bureaucratic and non-bureaucratic organizations. 
Thirdly, organizations can be studied on the basis of 
heir our oueeMn BterMSs OfFuhettype of soutputiorgproduct , 
era pieterme Of ithe (quantity ior (Volume sofmproductiion. 
Foortnly ffavelassification Gan be *madeewitherespecusco 
input--whether emphasis is on objects, people, machines, 
or something else. Finally, organizational processes can 
be used as the basis of study. One such process consists 
of the actions which are taken to transform inputs into 
outputs and has been variously labeled as primary process, 
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primary production, technology, or throughput. 

The position taken in this study is that the school 
can be viewed as a formal organization defined by Udy 
(1965:6/8)es “any geoup Of persons: plus the system of 
roles defining their interactions with one another." He 
also adds that such a-qroup has specific and limited 
objectives. In attempting to achieve these objectives 
Organizational personnel engage in a number of processes 
the major one being directly concerned with achieving the 
primary purpose for which the organization was estab- 
lished. The contention of this study is that, in the 
case of schools, this primary process is the teaching- 
learning process and, since it occurs mainly at the class- 
room level of operation, it is this level which should be 
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Purpose 
Following the perspective just outlined, the 
purposes of this study were: (1) to propose a con- 


ceptual framework in terms of which the teaching-learning 
process might be analyzed; (2) to develop an instrument 
which might serve to describe and measure various 
dimensions of the teaching-learning process; and (3) to 
use the instrument in a limited, exploratory manner in 
order to determine what differences, if any, exist in 


various process variables in different school situations. 
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Significance 


Maccia (1972:1) makes a distinction between des- 
cription-oriented inquiry and prescription-oriented 
inquiry. Disciplined inquiry which functions to produce 
true descriptions is concerned with answering the question 
“What te?” and is referred tO™by* Maccla as research. ©That 
which functions to produce sound prescriptions is con- 
cerned with "What should be?" and is referred to as 
development. Furthermore, description-oriented inquiry 
is a necessary prerequisite to sound prescription. 

The need for description-oriented inquiry in 
education is noted by Lazarsfeld and Sieber (1964:33) 
who, while commenting on problems of educational research, 
observe that "most research in education is geared to the 
improvement rather than the understanding of education." 
Mauritz? JU Ohnnson~ (1967) comments on the’ same’ Yssue with 
particular reference to curriculum development and reform 
noting a strong orientation toward action and results 
rather than inquiry. In a later paper Johnson (1969) 
commends the work of such researchers as Smith and Ennis 
(1961). "Amidonm end Flanders (1969), and’ Bpelvacikeand his 
associates (1966) who have sought to redress the balance 
by focusing on the "natural history" stage of educational 
research to provide insights into the nature of class- 
room operations. 

The qualities of modern organizational theory 
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its conceptual-analytical base, its reliance on empirical 
research data, and its synthesizing, integrating nature 
all of which are based on the premise that the most 
meaningful way to study an organization is as a system 
(Scoste and’ MUCEHETINII1 972155 ) Pe “Thi sGwholle "orientation 
appears to give support for description-oriented inquiry 
in organizational research’ asin educational research 
generally. 

This study was concerned with proposing a con- 
ceptualization of the teaching-learning process as the 
primary process of the school organization and with 
developing an instrument which might be used to describe 
the various dimensions conceptualized as being important. 
To the extent that this has been accomplished, a con- 
tribution has been made to furthering our understanding 
Of a Significant aspect of school organizations. 

The development of an instrument which might 
serve to describe and measure dimensions of the teaching- 
learning process in terms of various characteristics 
could eventually contribute to the improvement of the 
activities engaged in. Such improvement might be 
posstblevehrough “using the"results of ‘the "application 
of the instrument in self-evaluation. Also, the instru- 
ment might be used in future research, especially where 
attention is being given to determining what relation- 
ships might exist between process variables and various 


measures of the quality of education provided. 
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Statement of the Problem 

Three purposes were stated for this study. These 
are restated here as problems and sub-problems which 
served to give the study focus and direction: 

1. TO conceptualize the teaching-learning process 
aS it Occurs at the classroom level of Operation; 

2. To develop an instrument to measure those 
dimensions of the teaching-learning process 
conceptualized as being important; 

3. To determine what differences, if any, exist 
between teachers' perceptions of dimensions of 
the teaching-learning process in: 

3.1. schools of different types; 
3.2. different schools within each type; 


3.3. different subject area specializations. 


Definition of Terms 
Certain terms were used in a rather specific 


sense in this study and are defined below. 


Teaching-learning process. For purposes of this 


study, teaching-learning process is defined in terms of 
the conceptualization presented in Chapter 2. Briefly, 
it is the process in which a teacher teaches something 
tOuasstiudent Or group Of Students, Usually in the class 
setting and involves activities at the preactive, inter- 


active, and postactive phases of operation. 
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Teacher. The participant in the teaching-learning 


process who acts with the intention of influencing the 
cognitions, attitudes, or behaviors of students is the 
teacher. This study limits the use of the term to those 
engaged full-time in teaching as distinct from other 
school related activities such as counselling or 


administration. 


Subject area Specialization. A teacher is “Gon= 


Sidered to specialize in the teaching of a particular 
subject or group of subjects if he spends more than half 


Of "n1rs “teaching time “in “that -Ssub ject "er Subject "area 


Type of school. School type is defined in terms 
of the grade level taught. Five different types were 
used at various stages in the study: (1) elementary 
schools--grades K - VI; (2) junior high schools--grades 
Videeoebeo (So /eelementary-junvor High schools--gredes) he 
IX; (4) senior high schools--grades xX -— XII; and (5) 


junior-senior high schools--grades VII - XII. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE THESIS 


The report of the study has been organized in 
seven chapters including this introduction. 

In Chapter 2 literature from the fields of 
Organization theory and education is discussed in terms 
of its relevance to the conceptual framework which is 


presented. Chapter 3 outlines the design and methodology 
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employed and describes the general procedures and tech- 
niques used in developing the instrument and in gathering 
and analyzing data. The more detailed procedures followed 
in instrument development are described in Chapter 4. In 
Chapter 5 the use and analysis of the final form of the 
questionnaire are described and discussed. The findings 
regarding the differences in the teaching-learning process 
as perceived by teachers in different schools, different 
type schools, and different subject area specializations 
are presented and discussed in Chapter 6. In the final 
chapter the procedures and findings are summarized and 


conclusions and implications are formulated. 
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Chapter 2 
THEORETICAL BACKGROUND AND CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


This chapter reviews literature in the fields of 
Organization theory and education to provide theoretical 
and conceptual formulations which are used to propose a 
conceptual framework for the teaching-learning process. 
A general model of organizations is presented within 
Which £O locate the process to be examined. Various 
treatments of the concept of organizational technology 
are examined to suggest a parallel with the teaching- 
learning process of the school at the classroom level 
of operation. Drawing on this background and on 
insights provided from literature in the field of 
education itself, the teaching-learning process is con- 
ceptualized in terms of the various sets Of activities 
constituting the process, the factors which influence 
the nature of the process, and the manner in which it 


maqhtibe characterized. 
A GENERAL MODEL OF ORGANIZATIONS 


The growing body of knowledge concerning systems 
in general is presently receiving attention as a useful 
frame of reference for viewing many phenomena in a 
Variety of fields. It appears to be appropriate for use 
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in this study as a framework within which to locate the 
Particular process which is the focus of attention: 
Miklos (1970) has adapted conceptualizations and 
definitions from various sources which have resulted in 
the development of a model appropriate for the analysis 
OFS ebec ric EdnGational Organizations at various levels. 
This model, consisting of the basic concepts of environ- 
ment and suprasystem, boundary, input and output, com- 
ponents and structure, processes and subsystems, and 
feedback oop, Vs shown in Figure 1. “Since most of the 
description of the model is adapted from Miklos (1970), 
separate acknowledgements will not be made for specific 
ideas. 
Environment 
(Cultural. Social. Beonomec, “Political Setting) 


Suprasystem (Provincial Education Department ) 


Components and Structure 
Personnel - various roles: pupils, Waste 


| teachers, supervisors 


Boundary Output | 
| Processes and .Subsystems | | Modified | 
| — conversion of inputs | Vv Pupivs 
| to outputs Levis 
Res Organization maintenance {| | Modified 

eA 7? System 


Reece) - equipment, buildings, ee | 


Feedback (Information) 


Figure 1 


General Model of Organizations (Miklos, 1970:4) 
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Une School asian Organization can be ye wedsas ean 
Open, adaptive system. [lt is open in thet it is dependent 
on other systems--it exists in an environment and engages 
in exchanges with that environment. It is adaptive in 
that a portion of the output becomes input which is used 
to regulate the system or cause it to adapt to new 
demands. 

The system is separated from the environment by 
a boundary which merely distinguishes the elements that 
are to be considered as part of the system and those that 
are not. The inputs to the system from the environment 
CONstet) Of inhOrmation in the’ form of Statements Of goals 
and objectives, values to guide the system functioning, 
specifications, preferences or suggestions as to how 
best to achieve the objectives; and matter/energy inputs 
in the form of human, material, and financial resources. 

Within the boundary of the system a variety of 
activities are taking place which are related directly 
Oreindirectly= bo the conversion Of dnputs Into! outputs. 
All the related activities which are associated with the 
same category of system need constitute a process. Thus, 
a major process in the educational system is that con- 
sisting of teaching-learning activities. Another is the 
set of activities associated with maintenance of the 
system such as the recruitment and socialization of 
personnel. These sets of activities are generally 


performed by people but also involve the use of equipment, 
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materials, and facilities. These human and non-human 
elements constitute the components of the system and those 
applied to the same process constitute a subsystem. The 
manner in which the components are ordered, the inter- 
relationships among them, and the relatively enduring 
Characteristics™or the process ‘define the Sseruct tre of 
the system. The system as a whole has a particular 
structure and each subsystem within it also has a structure. 

The outputs from the school as a system are 
Primarily Or=twottypes. = The pup lSs@whe enter the system 
as inputs are returned to the environment having been 
modified in cognitions, attitudes, and behaviors in 
varying degrees. Also, the system itself might be modi- 
fied as a result of the processes taking place within it. 
In addition to these two major outputs there is also a 
measure Of waste--resources which are used without having 
the intended effect. 

The feedback loop indicates that evidence obtained 
from -the nature of the output is fed*back-to6 influence 
the future operation of the system by modifying the 


inputs which in turn influence the internal processes. 
ORGANIZATIONAL PROCESSES AND TECHNOLOGY 


Organizational Processes 
As shown in Figure 1, the two broad categories 
Of organizational processes are those associated with 


the conversion of inputs into outputs and those which 
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LZ 
have to do with the maintenance of the system. These 
categories of processes include the more specific sets of 
Organizational activities variously identified by organ- 
izational theorists including Bakke (1959), Katz and 
Kahn (1966), and Parsons (1960). Miklos (1970) presents a 
Synthesis of these categorizations and suggests that the 
internal processes include: legitimation, external 
relations, goal definition processes; resource acquisition 
and distribution processes; supportive processes; ad- 
aptive processes; management processes; and primary pro- 
duction processes. The first five processes, either 
directly or indirectly, enable the system to engage in 
those activities which are the raison d'@tre of the 
Organization--its primary production activities. What- 
ever the nature of the organization's output may be, 
whether material goods, symbolic goods, services, or 
something else, that set of activities directly concerned 
with achieving the primary purpose of the organization 


can be referred to as the primary production process. 


Organizational Technology 


Poe, body sof iimterature in the fleld of organ- 
ization theory which relates most directly to the 
primary production process is that dealing with organiz- 
ational technology. Although there has not been agreement 
on what constitutes an organization's technology, how 
it might best be conceptualized, or how to operationalize 


it, a discussion of some of the more notable contributions 
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in this area is presented in order to establish a link 
with the process which is the concern of this study. 

In attempting to deal at length with the tech- 
nology variable used in the Aston studies, Hickson et al. 
(1969) note the varying meanings given to the term which, 
they suggest, Nas three facets. “Operations technology 
is defined as "the techniques that [an organization] uses 
inette worktlow activities” (Pugh et al., 1963:310) send 
has to do with the equipping and sequencing of workflow 
activities. "Materials technology" is a concept which 
concerns the characteristics of the raw materials used 
in the workflow. "Knowledge technology" is closely 
linked with materials technology but takes into account 
the characteristics of the knowledge used in the work- 
flow--whether many exceptional cases are encountered in 
dealing with the raw materials and what procedures are 
used to deal with exceptions when they do occur. It can 
readily be seen that these three facets of technology 
are interrelated and, when compared with the various 
definitions used in the literature, many writers include 
all of them to varying degrees. 

Whyte (1969) makes a distinction between tech- 
nology and the workflow of an organization. Technology 
he uses to mean "the machines, processes, equipment, 
and supplies that are used in the work operation 
(Whyte, 1969:56). On the other hand, workflow is 


» . » the sequence of activities carried out in 
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14 
patterned form whereby the product moves from its 
Garliest stages through to final completion or 
whereby a series Of people perform independent tasks 
in the provision of a service to the customer (Whyte, 
OG Oe 56)... 

Poeecan be concluded that it is in the worktlow £hat oan 
organization's technology is used. Even though the 
workflows of Organizations are similar, their tech- 
nologies may be quite different. 

SUehea Gisiinction as that made by Wives 1s 007 
made by many other writers. Thompson and Bates (1957:325) 
defined technology as "those sets of man-machine activities 
which together produce a desired good or service," and 
Thompson (1967) later extended the concept to distinguish 
between long-linked, mediating, and intensive tech- 
nologies. A long-linked technology is one involving 
serial interdependence in the sense that one act can only 
be performed after successful completion of the pre- 
ceding act as is found most often in the assembly-line 
Operations of mass-production, fabricating industries. 
Mediating technologies are fotind in organizations that 
provide a linking service between customers or clients 
such aS in banks, insurance companies, or post offices. 
An organization using an intensive technology is charac— 
terized by the focusing of a wide variety of skills and 
Specializations upon a single client as is the case in 
hospitals. All of these technologies describe something 
about the workflow operations. 


The model adopted by Woodward (1965) is also a 
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LO 
way Of describing the workflow of the organization. She 
regarded her entire scheme of classifying organizational 
production systems as a direct index of technology which 
might be used aS a scale of complexity ranging from unit 
and small-batch to mass to continuous process modes of 
production. In unit and small-batch production the focus 
is on custom manufacturing of single items or small 
groups of items. In mass production, as the name implies, 
a large volume of identical or very similar units is 
produced. Continuous process operations are characterized 
by the activities being constantly manned, and the worker 
being separated from physical contact with the product. 
Such an operation would be that employed in the pro- 
cessing of petroleum or chemicals. 

One further conceptualization of technology which 

should be noted is that proposed by Perrow (1967, 1968). 
He defines technology as 

2) Ansett Of Orocrammes CO be oul Into en tect 

when appropriate stimulL appear, and the strategies 

followed when new) Or unigue Stimuli appear, all for 

the purpose of changing raw material (human, 

symbolic or inanimate) into desired goods or 

services (Perrow, 1968:208). 


Perrow's Gmphastis™as' on classifying or Charac— 


terizing technologies in terms of a contingent two- 


dimensional model which distinguishes between routine 
and non-routine technologies. The first dimension has 
to do with exceptions--whether there are few or many in 


a given situation. In some cases almost every stimulus 
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1S a new One with no known rules for handling it. In 
other cases, the stimuli are almost always treated as 
identical. The second dimension of the model is con- 
cerned with the nature of the search procedures used 
when exceptions do occur. One type of search procedure 
might be to refer to some standard source such as a 
manual, or policy book, or some other routine or pro- 
grammed source. This would be considered to be 


analyzable search. A second mode--unanalyzable search 


procedures--occurs when the worker is faced with a novel 


Situation in which no standard search procedures are 
available so that he must rely on unanalyzed experience 
Or intuition. In combination these two dimensions 


provide a four-celled model (Figure 2) in which the 
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Figure 2. Technology Variables (Perrow, 1970:78) 
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extreme routine position characterizes a situation where 
there are few exceptions and those that do occur have 


anadyaable search procedures, On the non-routine 


extreme there are many exceptions and the search pro- 
cedures are unanalyzable. 

Perrow later refined this model to take account 
of the psychological processes involved (Hunt, 1970). 
Prom,ehis polinmt.of view he.presents a kind of cognitive 
conception of technology which works by a system of 
GQuescoaignalLling the initiation of performance. routines 
andpinwolyi ng provision for bandling exceptions that may 
Oremay not-be procedurally rowtinized. This feature 
of Perrow's conceptualization stresses that, regardless 
of how complicated or elaborate it is, a system may be 
viewed as technologically routine to the extent that the 
Signals that initiate its processes are unambiguous; 
the performance processes so cued are programmed; and 
when faced with exceptions not covered by regular 
performance routines, search processes and problem- 
solving methods are programmed. 

Taken together, the conceptualizations of 
technology which have been presented ascribe to it a 
Hutibem of characteristics. » Technology has, To-do wien 
activity intended to produce change in something; it 
involVvegethe,use, Of ~processes,, people, and tools; it 
includes the sequencing of activities; it takes account 


of the nature of the raw material; it Operates on 
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18 
certain assumptions about the knowledge of cause/effect 
relationships in working with raw matérial; it has a 
cognitive aspect which operates as a system of cues 
Signalling the type of performance routines to be 
engaged in by the individual performing the activities; 
and it might be variously characterized in terms of the 
degree! of routineness, complexity, diversity, or pre- 
dictability of outcome. Although most of the concep- 
fualizations discussed do not include all of these 
characteristics, together they suggest that, as discussed 
in much of the literature, organizational technology 
may be a useful way of examining the primary production 


process. 


THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS 


Phei@ssve OCFODer inition 

One Giffieulty in discussing the school's 
equivalent to the primary production process is the lack 
Sfea GONnsistentiy clear distinction in the’ use™or much 
educational @terminology. “Macdonald (1965: 2)” has 
observed that 


Onesdekiingivon or CurrveulLun™ may welt Eun Out 
Lo be the same as the next definition Of instruction, 
ande chismder inves onvof anstruct? on could” quite 
likely be synonymous with another's definition of 


teaching. 
Macdonald makes a distinction among these terms 
by using the concept of system as a referent. The 


teacher is a personality system with needs, predis-~ 
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positions, past experiences, and unique values. "The 
professionally oriented behavior of the individual 
system, called teacher by society, makes up the acts 

of teachning™ (Macdonald, -1965:3).° “°simijarly, “students 
are Individual personality systems and” the actione that 
students perform which teachers perceive to be task 
related are learning behaviors. Learning, like teaching, 
is primarily system oriented and only secondarily 
related to teaching. Macdonald considers the instruc- 
tional system to be the teaching-learning system-- 

a social system usually bounded by a classroom with a 
teacher, a group of students, materials, and social 
norms. This system is the action context within which 
formal teaching and learning take place. 

Johnson (1967, 1969) does not provide a defi- 
nition of teaching or of instruction but does describe 
some Of the’ characteristics Of instruction and’ the® com- 
ponents of an instructional system. He also contends 
tae whether teaching 16 a Sub-set of’ imstructron? or 
vice-versa depends on whether the frame of reference is 
the entire professional role of teachers or their role 
Mie varcvcular mnteract1ons. “Pe instrucetonal System 
has three components: planning, execution, and evaluation. 
The actual instruction takes place at the execution 
stage and, according to Johnson, is characterized by 
the two concepts of influence and interaction. Although 


the influence in instruction is not uni-directional, "the 
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net effect is predominantly in one direction and the 
intention to influence is almost entirely so" (Johnson, 
2969: 1 25ach wohnson Gurtherm adds’ that’ the: two w@uncbiions 
of teachers which are essential to instruction are 
display and control. A cognitive knowledge outcome of 
instruction requires that data be displayed in some form 
mim Chane henge. from “teacher talk” or lecture to 
typewriter output or a cathode ray tube in computer- 


assisted: instruction. The control function is con- 


cerned with controlling the interaction between teacher, 
student, and the display. 

A number of writers specifically treat instruc- 
tion as a sub-set of teaching. Smith (1963) contends 
that teaching is a broader term than instruction and 
includes a number of components such as: techniques 
of classroom control, ways of involving students in 
exercises and activities, instructional procedures, 
and methods of evaluation. Viewing teaching froma 
more philosophical perspective, Green (1965) also 
considers teaching to be a molecular concept which, as 
an activity, "can best be understood not as a single 
activity, but as a whole family of activities within 
which some members appear to be of more significance 
thannotherstyiGreen, 1965:286). Within this family of 
activities Green includes conditioning, training, 
instructing weanduindoctrinateng cbuteargues thaty ithe 


most central properties of the concept of teaching are 
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21 
revealed s.-. within«the limits of what we have called 
the region of intelligence" (Green, 1965:293). In 
BOY Late aching has sto dO primarily with the relation 
between thought and action which explains why con- 
ditioning and indoctrinating are considered to be of 
hess Siqnificance.as teaching activities than training 
ands tnstmucting. 

PhilipeJackson. (1966), too, has observed that 
teachers engage in many activities besides those 
involving instructional interchanges with students. He 
has introduced the terms interactive teaching and pre- 
active, teaching to distinguish those activities which 
occur vis-a-vis the students from those which occur in 
Puctcetat.oOnIloOr sich snteractionss . Aoki “(19 71)) has 
added a third phase to the teaching process--the post- 
active phase. As these terms are used by Aoki, the 
Gieacti Ve pneseris) the phase of tnstructional planning 
during which the three components of intended outcomes, 
instructional content, and teaching strategies and 
their relationships are developed. In the interactive 
phase the teacher performs being guided by three con- 
current processes: the student-student and teacher- 
SEudante SOC alpinteract ons the. two-way control 1n- 
fluences between teacher and students; and the trans- 
action between the student and the environmental 
display. The postactive phase of teaching is primarily 


concerned with evaluation of outcomes and the impli- 
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eaurens fOr *modit toation in the other two'phases: “in 
many ways, these three phases of teaching correspond to 
the planning, execution, and evaluation components in 
the instructional system proposed by Johnson (1967). 
Taking account of the definitional iesues just 
discussed, it might be argued that the primary pro- 
duction process of the school is the teaching process 
as it is broadly defined. However, as the term has 
generally been used, the teaching process appears to be 
a Uni-directional process and its use as the school's 
primary production process might leave the implication 
that the primary purpose of the organization can be 
achieved by the activities of teachers without regard 
for the active involvement of students. Therefore, in 
this study, the primary process of the school is taken 
to be the teaching-learning process which is broadly 
defined by Maccia (1972:6) as "one in which someone 
teaches something to someone somewhere." Such a 
definition encompasses teacher, curriculum, learner, and 
setting and the interactions of all of these. Further- 
more, it will be accepted that the teaching-learning 
process consists of a preactive phase, an interactive 
phase, and a postactive phase as these are defined by 
Aoki (1971). The extent to which the learner is 
involved in the activities defining the teaching-learning 
process depends, not so much on the nature of the 


activities themselves, as on who makes decisions with 
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20 
respect to these activities and the manner in which 


various persons are involved in the activities. 


Activities of the Teaching-Learning Process 


It was noted earlier that an organizational 
process is made up of those related activities which are 
associated with the same category of system needs. There- 
fore, the teaching-learning process can be defined in 
terms of the activities of which it is constituted. 
Gibbons (1970) has proposed a model for the study of 
tndividvalization in schools and includes in it 
various elements of instruction which appear to en- 
compass the activities at the preactive, interactive, 
and postactive phases of the teaching-learning process. 
An adaptation Of part of the Gibbons' model is pre- 
sented here to suggest that the activities of the 
teaching-learning process include those related to: 
defining instructional objectives; selecting and using 
instructional resources including programmed and non- 
programmed materials, A-V equipment, adults in addition 
to the teacher, time, and space; grouping of students; 
workflow sequencing; methods and activities of 
instruction; evaluation; and student control. 

It is recognized that there might be a con- 
Siderable degree of overlap in the categories of 
activities suggested and that they may not occur 
independently. Also, whether a particular activity 


occurs consistently at the preactive, interactive, or 
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24 
postactive phase is not always determined by the nature 
ofthoevactivity bubmight vary with the "situation: 
Factors Determining the Nature of the 

Teaching-Learning Process 

What Wslat Ghat’ deternines’ the’ nature’ or the 
teaching-learning process and helps explain why it is 
differentifromijone time to’ another or from situation to 
Situation? Although there are no doubt many factors 
which operate to influence the process, those which 
appear to be the major determinants are discussed in 
this section. 

ESland (1971) has suggested three major deter- 
mMinants of the nature of teaching to be the teacher's 
pedagogical perspective, his subject perspective, and 
his career perspective. In slightly modified form these 
will be accepted as determinants of the teaching- 
learning process and a fourth determinant will be 


added--certain organizational realities. 


Pedagogical perspective. Based on assumptions 
which are accepted regarding such matters as the nature 
of learning, the child's intellectual status, and 
appropriate teaching styles, the pedagogical perspective 
constitutes the rules which control the communication of 
knowledge as well as "a manipulative dimension which 
suggests strategies for minimizing the resistance be- 
tween the teacher's world view and that of the pupil" 


(Esland, 1971:84). 
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Basic to this perspective is the psychological 
model of the child accepted by the teacher. Esland 
distinguishes two generic types--a psychometric model and 
the epistemological model of Piaget and Bruner. The 
psychometric model represents the child as a reified 
object endowed with an intelligence within which his 
thinking develops. He is a deficit system to be initiated 
into the public thought forms which exist outside him: 
On the other hand, the epistemological model, best typi- 
fied in the works of Piaget and Bruner, views the child 
as an active creature involved in constructing and 
arranging his knowledge of the world in developing 
interpretational schema. The major point being made is 
that each of these models appears to be associated with 
a particular orientation to the role of the teacher and 
Pewniecire, On tie activities £0 be engaged ian. Lie should 
not be concluded that it is the teacher's pedagogical 
perspective alone which influences the nature of the 
teaching-learning process, since many people at various 
levels make decisions which affect the process directly 
or indirectly and each might have a different pedagogical 


perspective. 


Curriculum perspective. Esland notes that 


If pedagogical assumptions control the inten- 
tionality about how particular knowledge should be 
arranged, the subject perspective will contain the 
rationale for why certain knowledge should be 
taugnt (esland, 1971:98). 


This perspective includes concern for the "world view" 
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26 
of the subject which is accepted, which problems are 
considered to be important for the subject, what emphasis 
should be given to content and to process, and the cri- 
teria of utility which are accepted whether extrinsic or 
Peer inetco. “If Sie Can’ be accepted that curriculum 12 "ene 
content of instruction and as such is formed from the 
Ssymbolve content Of culture and can be acted woon by the 
teacher, learner, and setting” (Maccia, 1972:10), then 
Te*mrone be more “appropriate to think in terms of a 
curriculum perspective than a subject perspective. As 
WwaS pointed out in the discussion of the pedagogical 
perspective, many people make curriculum decisions which 
affect the teaching-learning process and all might not 


share the same perspective. 


Career perspective. Teachers do not operate in 
isolation but are members of a larger community of edu- 
cators and perform a function for an even larger public. 
These reference groups, too, have particular orientations 
in their explanation of human nature, learning, and 
Many Orner related matters. “he Teacher's Career per 
Spective focuses on some of the professional and insti- 
futioOnal constraints on the teacher's understanding of 
his work. It concerns the teacher's perceptions of and 
access to individuals and groups within society and within 
the profession which serve as centers of legitimate ideas 


to whom he can or should refer for his definition of the 


curriculum and its pedagogy and the extent to which these 
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influence his bDenhovrTor. 


Organizational realities. As was just pointed 
OUEgethe teacher: might be influenced by his reference to 
Sigmiticent. others within the organization for ideas and 
hore legiubimation Of —practices., In addition, there are 
other Organizational realities which serve to influence 
the nature of the teaching-learning process. Such realities 
include. characteristics of organizational structure and 
patterns which are imposed and within which the process 
must function, and the availability and allocation of 
Various resources including human resources, material 


resources, time, and space. 


It might be implied from the foregoing that 
teachers and others who make decisions relating to the 
teaching-learning process are conscious of these factors 
which influence the process, that they have internalized 
them, or that they operate consistently in accordance 
with them. This is not necessarily the case. Indeed, 
it is more likely that these people behave without being 
aware of what motivates them, and the perspective which 
determines their behavior might not be internalized but 
merely be accepted by them even though they may be some- 
what in disagreement with it. The relationships between 
these determinants of the teaching-learning process and 


Phe Maturewon the process as e1t OcCUurs appear CO be 


Very complex. 
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Characterizing the Teaching-Learning Process 

The determinants of the teaching-learning process 
manifest their influence in, the characteristics of the 
Process 19 partlicular situations. There are no doube 
many ways to characterize the teaching-learning process 
BUC yin ferme OD shat appears. oO be, a logical. derivation 
from the. determining factors discussed, and in line 
With Meny Of the considerations from the literature on 
Organizational technology, the various process activities 
are described here with reference to three characteristics: 
locus of decision, degree to which activities are pro- 


grammed, and uniformity of practice. 


Locus of decision. It is possible to view the 
sources of decisions concerning the activities of the 
teaching-learning process along a continuum with the 
student at one extreme and a source entirely outside the 
Class setting at the other with various combinations of 
students, teacher, and outside source between. The 
process Can then be described in, terms, of the oroximity 
of decision making to the student or in terms of the 
locus of various decisions. The alternative modes of 
PECcram Operation described by Worth, (1970) differ 


essentially in. the locus of authority for major decisions. 


Deqree to which activities are programmed. March 


and Simon (1958) discuss the behavior of persons in an 


Organization in terms of the extent to which individual 
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activities are programmed. To the degree that choice has 
been simplified by the development of a fixed response 
to defined stimuli, the activities are routinized or 
programmed and, "The greater the programming of indivi- 
dual activities in the organization, the greater the 
predictability of the activities" (March and Simon, 

LOSS: LAS Pee erie: a Svery *similtar -to ‘one “of the: ‘major 
components of the model of technology proposed by Perrow. 
March and’ jimor further postulate that "The greater the 
repetitiveness of individual activities, the greater the 
programm no’ “(March and’ Simon, 19587143). The corollary 
Of"this might also be true that "The greater the pro- 
gramming of activities, the more repetitive they will be" 
which suggests that the degree to which activities are 
programmed might be evident in the extent to which 


practices change over time. 


Uniformity of practice. In the educational 
ieterabure as well “as in the i2tterature on organizational 
technology, a considerable amount of attention is given 
Poetic extent €O Which Instruction 2s Or should be 
individualized both procedurally and substantively, or 
the extent to which raw material is treated as unique. 

In some situations and for some activities the teaching- 
learning process might be characterized by uniform 
application £o all students in the specific populations 
concerned, while at the other extreme, application might 


berto individual students only. Thus, the extent to which 
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there 1s uniformity in the application of practices can 
serve to differentiate one teaching-learning situation 


from another. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


A summary of a number of the issues presented in 
this chapter will serve to provide the conceptual frame- 
work f£Or “this study .< 

Organizations can be studied in terms ‘ofr ‘their 
primary production processes or technologies. Schools 
are Open systems in that they engage in exchanges with 
the environment and they function in terms of input- 
throughput-output processes. The primary process of the 


school is the teaching-learning process which is defined 


by the activities engaged in when a teacher teaches some- 


thing—to-—a—student.on group. of students in.a particular 


30 


Situation. As shown in Figure 3, these activities consist 


of defining instructional objectives, selecting and 
using instructional resources, grouping students, se- 
quencing the workflow, instructing, evaluating, and 
controlling students. The nature of these various 
process activities in any situation is determined 
primarily by the pedagogical perspective accepted by 
those making decisions regarding the activities, the 
Gurriculum perspective which is accepted, the career 
perspective of the teacher, and various organizational 
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Charecterivzed in terme of the locus of dectstons regarding 
the process activities, the degree to which these 
activities are programmed, and the extent to which the 


activities apply uniformly tO Stodents. 
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Chapter 3 
DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 


This study was designed as a methodological, 
exploratory study. Kaplan (1964) has observed that 
methodological experiments "serve to develop or to improve 
some particular technique of inquiry" (Kaplan, 1964:148). 
A prerequisite to the development of such a technique 
is the need to possess the relevant facts about the 
nature of the subject matter of the inquiry or to formu- 
late a conceptualization of the phenomena to be examined. 
During the course of developing and refining the research 
instrument which might provide a description of the 
various dimensions of the teaching-learning process as 
perceived by teachers, an opportunity was provided to 
gather information about differences which might exist 
in the process variables in different situations. Since 
no a_ priori hypotheses had been formulated about the 
nature of such differences, the study had a definite 
exploratory quality which, as Kaplan (1964) notes, 
"invites serendipity, the chance discovery" (Kaplan, 
1964:149). 

The methodology used both in developing the 
instrument and in gathering data by its use is elaborated 
in this chapter. 
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INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURES 


The specific procedures which were used in 
developing, refining, and testing the research instrument 
are described in detail in the next chapter. In this 
section the general approach taken in the development of 
the instrument is presented. 

It was decided at an early stage in the study 
that one obvious way to obtain information concerning 
the teaching-learning process as it occurs at the class- 
room level of operation would be to ask teachers directly 
by soliciting from them responses to questions related 
to the process. Furthermore, to facilitate ease of 
response by teachers and easier handling of data by the 
researcher, a multiple-response format was selected 
which, it was hoped, would cover the range of possible 
responses to characterize the situations described by 
the items in each area Of concern. 

It was readily acknowledged that the teaching- 
learning process as participated in by most teachers is 
not a stable, uniform process. The instrument which was 
developed was concerned with documenting the extent to 
which there is variation from one teacher to another. 
However, since there was concern to arrive at some index 
Or composite description of the teaching-learning process 
as participated in by individual teachers, it was decided 
to "force" respondents into describing what was typically 


the case with respect to all the classes and/or subjects 
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Efe. 
they taught. Although rather a global indicator, this 
should provide evidence of trends or tendencies. 

The conceptual framework presented in the pre- 
vious chapter served to outline the general parameters 
of what the instrument was to measure and the manner in 
which the teaching-learning process was to be characterized. 
The specific items which might serve to measure these 
various aspects of the process were derived from a number 
of sources including the experience of the researcher and 
of others knowledgable about activities of the teaching- 
learning process, the body of literature related to 
Classroom operations, and instruments developed in 
related areas. In this latter source was the Dimensions 
of Schooling, a 28 item questionnaire developed at the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education for use in 
describing open education in terms of observable 
Ghavacteristics of school programs (Traub et al., 1972). 
Although the format and proposed use of Dimensions of 
Schooling were different from that adopted in this study, 
the fact that it too was based in part on Gibbons’ 
model made it particularly useful. 

Once the format of the instrument was decided on 
and a pool of items which appeared to represent the 
domain of interest was gathered, a draft questionnaire 
was prepared and revised several times primarily on the 
basis of information gathered by its use. A detailed 


description of the procedures followed is presented in 
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Chapter 4. 
DATA COLLECTION 


Data were gathered at three different times during 
the study corresponding to the three major stages in the 
development and testing of the instrument (Figure 4). An 
early draft of the questionnaire was circulated to 28 
people who were familiar with the activities of the 
teaching-learning process. These included twelve students 
in an evening class in a graduate course in Educational 
Administration, five members of the Faculty of Education, 
four graduate students in the Department of Educational 
Administration, and seven teachers currently teaching in 
elementary, junior high, and senior high schools. In 
addition to receiving written comments from these people, 
personal discussions were held with ten of them. The 
second stage of data collection was the administration of 
a revised form of the questionnaire in a Pilot Study to a 
sample of 99 teachers at grade levels from I - XII ina 
variety of subject areas in nine schools of the Edmonton 
Separate School System. Discussions were also held with 
eight Of those who responded to this draft of “the question- 
Neure. VThesminal)stace Of date collection was, (he -adminis— 
Bratton of the final form of the questionnaire to 247 
teachers from a stratified random sample of 13 elementary, 


junior high, and senior high schools in the Edmonton Public 


School System. 
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Stage Sample 
Students in an Evening Course 
in Educational Administration 
Reaction to an Faculty Members in Education 
imtias ll Dratec 
Teachers in Elementary, Junior 
High, and Senior High 


Graduate Students in Education 
Schools 


AOVe SL 


Teachers in Elementary-Junior 


(2 51G Were Study High Schools 


Teachers in Senior High and 
Junior-Senior High Schools 


Total 


Teachers in Elementary 
iE Schools 
Use of the 
Final Form Teachers in Junior High 
schools 


Teachers in Senior High 
Schools 


Total 
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The procedure used for data collection was the same 
for the last two stages. Copies of the questionnaire, 
with a letter outlining the purpose to be served by this 
particular stage of the study and the procedures to be 
followed, were delivered to the participating schools for 
distribution to full-time teachers. Teachers were asked 
to respond as directed in the questionnaire and to return 
the completed questionnaire, sealed in the envelope pro- 
vided, at the end of a specified time period, usually one 
week. Such a procedure was considered to be appropriate 
Since: the directions for responding to the questionnaire 
were considered to be straightforward; the time interval 
provided time for respondents to complete the question- 
naire without undue pressure; and there was not a great 
risk of responses being biased by the opportunity for 
collaboration among respondents since the information 


requested was more factual than attitudinal. 
STATISTICAL .PROCEDURES 


Titlew sect lOnsDLrecsents a,c scuss OngOnn ene 
statistical procedures used in the development of the 
questionnaire and in the, analysis of .data from its final 
adminiatration,. »Thre questions Of qvalidity.and | relia= 
bility, which assume considerable importance in any 
empirical study,are Of majonyimportancesinsa study jpur— 
porting to be methodological in orientation. Therefore, 


the relevance of the various statistical procedures for 
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validity and reliability is discussed when appropriate 
as each procedure is described; in addition, other con- 
Siderations relevant to validity and reliability are 


cealt with at the end of the section. 


Factor Analysis 


Although the argument has been advanced that it is 
more appropriate to investigate the factorial composition 
Obemeasurese@drter they -are constructed Gohaneto cens trict 
measures On the basis of factor analysis (Nunnally, 1967: 
255) ;ethe position taken in this’ study was to do both. 

In a general way the dimensions of the teaching-learning 
process were proposed in the conceptual framework which 
has been presented. However, the precise nature of these 
dimensions would be better understood by empirical 
examination. Kerlinger (1967:650) notes that "factor 
analysis is a method for determining the number and 
nature of the underlying variables among a large number 
Of Measures. VINSiINnce Lt 1s quite spossibleethatr antunder— 
lying variable, factor, or dimension is defined by 
several measures, the cause Of scientific parsimony can 
be served by selecting those measures which best define 
the dimension. Indeed, Harman (1968:145) considers that 
alprincipal aim Of factor’ analysis" iss"tovattain’scientific 
parsimony or economy of description." It seemed quite 
appropriate therefore, to employ the method of factor 


analysis in developing the instrument and in investigating 
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40 
the nature of the underlying dimensions of the teaching- 
learning process. 

A number of issues appear in the use of factor 
analysis which must be resolved in terms of the purpose 
to be served by its application. Hakstian and Muller 
(a7 ere sent vascatlonaleston the mesolLutiuon somes 
number of these issues in which they divide factor analytic 
research into that based on either taxonomic or explan- 
atory interests. The taxonomic view considers factors 
aS merely convenient groupings of variables with little 
construct validity or epistemological status. Such a 
clustering of variables can be determined by the use of 
the component model of analysis. The explanatory view, 
on the, other hand,. regards factors as causal agents: that 
determine the covariation among the more phenotypic 
constructs in the domain of interest and are valid and 
replicable. Such a view is best served by the adoption 
of either the common-factor model or the image model. 

The view of factor analysis adopted for this 
study seemed to parallel most closely the explanatory 
view, since there was considerable interest in the 
theoretical and conceptual importance of the derived 
constructs. Therefore, the common-factor model was 
adopted and the option selected for use was the maximum- 
likelihood method because, of the common-factor options 
aVallable, it smcorporates arstatastical estat ore the 
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4l 
controversial question of the appropriate number of factors 
to retain was resolved by recourse to an objective, statis- 
tical decision. Where no a_priori hypothesis was made 
regarding the number of factors, and where, from an ex- 
planatory viewpoint there was interest in obtaining all 
conceptually relevant factors, this seemed to be a reason- 
able solution to the question. Using the chi square test 
of goodness-of-fit this procedure tests each common factor 
against the null hypothesis that the subsequent factors are 
too small to be credited to anything but chance (Rummel, 
1970:355). Although the maximum-1ikelihood factor analysis 
method was selected for use, one of the difficulties with 
the method is that convergence cannot always be assured 
(Harman, 1968:154). When a converged solution was not 
obtained, the partially-converged maximum-likelihood 
solution was, used to test for the number of factors and 
then an unweighted least squares common-factor solution 
was obtained (Hakstian and Bay, 1972). 

One final consideration regarding the factor 
analytic procedure used concerned the transformation 
Ch he. Unrorated actor pattern matrige Os faci] i Gate 
interpretation Of Factors 24. 1s usual _ to transtorm the 
matrix by rotating the factors to a pattern corresponding 
as closely as possible to Thurstone's (1947) notion of 
simple Structure in which each factor. should be intexr- 
pretable in terms of a small number of Variables. Since 
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was made, and since there was no particular reason to seek 
to obtain uncorrelated constructs, a blind, oblique trans- 
formation seemed appropriate; that is, a set of factors 
WoLCh mlgot be Correlated with e@ach Other and which are 
arrived at in an objective manner. Harris and Kaiser (1964) 
have provided such a transformation procedure which has two 
versions--the independent cluster version and the A'A pro- 
pore1onal tO Leversion (where A'A 1s the, primacy sector 
betreimn Matrix, end tas the intercorrel ationmemat rl 222 OF 
the primary factors). Both of these were computed for each 
factor pattern matrix and the one selected was that having 
the highest "hyperplane count": the number of primary 
pattern coefficients in the hyperplane defined as those 
within the range 0 = .100. Such a procedure is recommended 
by Cattell (1965) as a way of more closely attaining unique 


Simple structure which gives the clearest factor solution. 


In the final administration of the questionnaire, 
data were used to determine what differences, if any, 
existed between scores of teachers in different types of 


schools, different schools within each type, and different 


, 
Subject area Specializations. In addition to using the 
fOtal. scores On Gach part of the questionnaire for this 
purpose, use was also made Of factor scores as measures 
of the specific underlying dimensions of each scale. 
These factor scores were computed by the regression 
method in which factor scores are estimates from the raw 


data rather than exact factor scores as might be computed 


when the component model or the image model is used. The 
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Factor fscores «were Standardized to a mean of 50 and a 
Standard deviation of 10. 

The specific items constituting the instrument 
which was developed in this study were, to a degree, the 
variables of interest which could be measured with relative 
ease and therefore did not need to be validated in the 
usual sense. However, these variables also represented 
more abstract underlying variables or dimensions usually 
referred to in psychometric theory as constructs. Such 
constructs, though defined by the specific measures 
(items), extend well beyond the operations mani- 
fested in the responses to these measures. Since the 
interest of this study was primarily in the existence 
and nature of these more abstract underlying dimensions, 
some indication of the validity of the measures of these 
dimenstone @vwasmdeGsurablews In hhis sense: validity relates 
EOuwhae l@ateeIy P6964:115 i meters! todas fithexcapaciiyiio£ 
a test to predict some specified behavioral measure (or 
set fofiimeasures!) rother ‘than itself," andthe “specific 
Aspecmiomey aludr ty mwhren Vis sof forimaryaconcerm rs 
generally referred towas construct validity. 

Kerdanger (1967 pipdints cout what lit teshelorul 
in studying the construct validity of a measure (e.g. an 
item) ito correlate it with other measures or better still, 
EGQUGOLEG) ave Wie wi thal large. unbem oftiineasures 20 accor 
analysis is an essential tool in this regard since it tells 


which measures measure the same thing and to what extent. 
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Item Analysis 

TO provide criteria for selecting items to be used 
in the final draft of the instrument as well as evidence 
relating to the reliability of the measures obtained, 
extensive item analysis was performed on the data gathered 
at various stages in the study. This analysis focused on 
item to total scale correlations, item to subscale cor- 
relations, and item intercorrelations all of which relate 
to the internal consistency of the measures which is a 
Dbarticular aspect of reliability. Nunnally (1967:261) 
Suggests that when items predominantly correlate posi- 
tively with one another, the best items are those with 
the highest average correlations and, since this is 
Closely related to the correlations of items with total 
scores, the items that correlate most highly with total 
scores are the best items. In addition, such information 
has relevance for validity. The item-factor correlations 
in an oblique factor solution are provided by the primary- 
Paceoresenuctunre mMacrix. The Coefricients of thissmabriax 
therefore, can also serve as estimates of the construct 
VoaAlidLvey On che atems. © GuULliord (19651481) sports out 
that the goals of reliability.and validity are some- 
times incompatible. Maximal reliability requires high 
intercorrelations among items, whereas maximal pre- 
dictive validity requires low item intercorrelations. 
He proposes a compromise in which item-total cor- 


relations for well constructed items range between 
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OF3Ggnd+0.80 which@means item ntercorre!] ati ons 


approximately between 0.10 and 0.60. 


Analysis of Variance 


One way to describe behavior associated with a 
particular group is to compare it with that demonstrated 
by other groups. This was the approach taken in describing 
the teaching-learning process in various situations. 

The scores obtained by teachers on each of the 
three subscales, as well as the factor scores which were 
used aS measures of the underlying dimensions of each 
scale were subjected to one-way analyses of variance with 
respondents classified by type of school, by schools of 
each type, and, for junior and senior high school teachers, 
by subject area specialization. Where it was found that 
SCOLres fOr VartouSs CLOUDS Oltfered Signs cantly wile a 
Sigma icance pleved set at the .05 level, the: Sceherte 
method of multiple comparison was used to test for the 
significance of differences between means, again with a 
M5) level Of Stonizicance. Ferguson (1971:271)) describes 
Lhis test as being more rigorous than other methods of 
Mealeiole comparison with respect to Tyee lL error «re 
jeceine fhe mul) hypothesis when 2¢ is: crue) and i dias 
the added advantage for this study that "No special 


problems arise because of unequal n's." 


Other Considerations with: Respect to 
Validity and Reliability 


Veliidicy, (in the discussion Of actor analysis 
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asta mel ates thomialidityentiwas stated ethat ra amanor 
concern in this study was with construct validity. Al- 
though this was so, some comment on two other types of 
validity should be made. 

Content validity, the representativeness of the 
Sampling of content, inevitably rests on an appeal to 
reason with respect to the adequacy of the procedures 
employed in sampling content from the domain of interest 
and the manner in which it is presented. Rather than 
test for content validity after the measure is constructed, 
one should ensure validity by the plan and procedures of 
construction (Nunnally, 1967:80). The conceptual frame- 
work which was developed, the reliance on what appeared 
to be reasonable sources for items, and the procedures 
employed in developing the instrument were all directed 
towards ensuring Benn ate content validity. 

Criterion-oriented validity is concerned with the 
extent to which test scores relate to some event or behavior 
occurring before, during, or after the instrument is applied 
and therefore, includes what 1s usually referred to as pre- 
dictive validity and concurrent validity. ! EBxceptiin the 
sense that the specific measures used were intended to 
predict the presence of underlying dimensions, pre- 
dictive validity was not considered to be important. The 
purpose of the instrument was to measure specific variables 
of the teaching-learning process as they existed then and 


there, not to estimate scores on any other variables 
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obtained in the past, present, or future. In a sense the 
validity of the instrument could not be determined by cor- 
relating 2c with a criterion because the instrument itselt 


Wis Ee Criterion of perrormance, 


Reliability. ~ The evidence obtained from item— 
subscale and’ 1tem-total” scale correlations has “to ‘do with 
internal consistency as indication of the reliability of 
the measures developed. One further estimate of relia- 
bidity “Cbvained was the coerficient alpha, an estimace OL 
internal consistency based on average correlations of items 
Wren a 9SCate. =" Nunnally 1067/21) “clarms= tunel such a 
G0erricvent provides’ "a Good estimate’ of relviability in 
most Situations, since the major source of measurement 
errore1s because Of "une “Sampling Or content." The Goerri— 
Sieieral pha 2OL £Otal Scales and for individual subscales 


was calculated. 


DELIMITATIONS, -—ASSUMPTLONS , AND» LIMITATIONS 


Delimitations 

This study examined the teaching-learning process 
at the classroom level of operation as perceived by 
teachers engaged in full-time teaching. The process was 
defined in terms of specific: dimensions of activities 
and practices as delineated in the conceptual framework 
presented in Chapter 2. This framework excluded con-— 
Sideration of the affective dimensions of teacher-student 
and student-student interaction. 


The study was further restricted to teachers in 
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schools with various grade combinations from K - XII in 


two urban school systems. 


Assumptions 


Some assumptions were made particularly with 
reference to the collection of data. 

It was assumed that teachers understood what was 
being asked of them in the questionnaire and that they 
had access to the information requested. It was further 
assumed that teachers could accurately judge and report 
Wiet COnstituted “typical” practice with respect: to the 
Cclass(es) in which they taught. A final assumption was 
tNeateune sack yihat. teachers hadeen Opporeiunity cto discuss 
their responses to the questionnaire with other people 


would not bias the responses obtained. 


Limitations 

In addition to the limitations inherent in the 
delimitations and assumptions just presented, the study 
was further limited by the adequacy of the conceptualization 
developed and the research design used. Since the final 
form of the questionnaire was administered to teachers in 
a random sample of schools in one urban school system, 
inferences to teachers and schools beyond this system may 


NOL Mea USirt Led. 
SUMMARY 


In this chapter the study was described as a 
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methodological, exploratory study concerned with devel- 
Oping an instrument to measure dimensions of the teaching- 
learning process and in using the instrument to determine 
what differences, if any, existed in the process as it 
Occurred in different school situations. The instrument 
developed took the form of a questionnaire with three 
multiple-response scales which might be used to solicit 
from teachers their perceptions of dimensions of the 
teaching-learning process as they occur in their class(es). 
The development and testing of the questionnaire was 
Carried out in three major stages with data collected at 
each stage. The statistical procedures employed were 
factor analysis, various item analysis techniques, and 
analysis of variance. These procedures were discussed 
with particular reference to the rationale for their use 
and their relevance to questions of validity and re- 
iiability: anally, the major restrictions (of the 
study were described as those related to the concep- 
tualization developed, the technique of data collection, 


and the sampling procedure used. 
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Chapter 4 
INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT 


The specific procedures followed in the develop- 
ment and analysis of the instrument intended to measure 
aspects of the teaching-learning process are described 
Meus) cliapter. Particular attention 1s olvenst Gene 
Criteria used for item selection, to the results of the 
factor analysis and item analysis of data collected in 
the Pilot Study, to the reliability estimates obtained, 
and to changes made in the instrument at each stage of 


its development. 
THE INITIAL DRAFT OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Soneeruce onrar teieeiniital Drark 

As noted in the previous chapter the sources from 
which items were derived included the experience of the 
researcher and of others knowledgable about activities 
of the teaching-learning process, relevant literature, 
and instruments already developed. The items derived 
Were used LO Construct an initial dratt of the instrument. 
The instrument took the form of a three part questionnaire; 
each part was concerned with one of the characteristics 
of the teaching-learning process aS proposed in the con- 
ceptual framework and the items focused on various sets 
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mk 
of activities which define the process. The three parts 
Of (this Geert jcontained a total of 110 items. ‘Table i 
shows the seven categories of activities of the teaching- 
learning process with a representative item for each 
category and the distribution of the items in each cate- 


G0rye: Orgtne, Ehree parts of,this. initial draret. 


bart §--Deqree Of Specification. This part® of the 
questionnaire contained 39 items and was an attempt to 
determine the extent to which activities are programmed 
by asking respondents to indicate the extent to which 
there existed specification regarding the matters re- 
ferred to by the items. The response categories were: 
As, TOTACVERYEGRBATIEXTENT. The matter 18 clearly 
Specified either in writing or orally. Such 
specification might originate from any of a 
variety of sources such as, administrators, 
teachers, students, or a combination of these. 
B. TO A CONSIDERABLE EXTENT. There is a general 


understanding regarding the matter with a limited 
degree of latitude for modification. 


eG. FO A MODERATE EXTENT. “There as a general under- 


standing regarding the matter but adequate pro- 
Vision is made for modification. 


D. TO A VERY LITTLE EXTENT. There are suggestions 
made regarding the matter but such suggestions 
needy noe be followed. 


e. NOreArT ALL. Slhere arevno specie ications or 
Suggestions regarding the matter. The uniqueness 


Of each casesdetemmines what 1S done. 


Part II--Proximity of Decision Making to the Student. 


This part contained 40 items, most of which were repeated 


from Part I. The five response categories were: 
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A. QUTSIDE SOURCE. A source outside ‘the class setting 
makes the decision (e.g., central office, school 
administrators, other teachers). 


B. OUTSIDE SOURCE AND TEACHER. An outside source and 
the teacher make the decision. 


C. TEACHER. The teacher alone makes the decision. 

D. TEACHER AND STUDENT. The teacher and the student(s) 
make the decision with or without the help of an 
outside source. 

E. STUDENT. The student alone makes the decision. 

Such a decision might be made after consultation 


With parents or friends but is essentially the 
student's decision. 


Pole ble sveqree Of Differentiation. iia pen sor fone 
questionnaire was concerned with the extent to which 
practices applied to all students, to some students, or 
to individual students. It consisted of 31 items, most of 
which also appeared in Parts I and II. The response cate- 


gories were: 


Awienuieo PUD ENToo IN eTHE. GRADE. The ssane? fOr aia scue 
dents at this grade level in the school. 


B. ALL STUDENTS IN YOUR CLASS(ES). The same for 
alimstudenes=in*youreelass but not for all 
students at this grade level in the school. 


Gar SAL STUDENTS IN2A SUBGROUP OF YOUR CLASS(BS). (JThe 
same for all students in a subgroup of your class 
bub not for the whole class. 


Di MINDIVIDUAL STUDENTS. 7 Applies fo individual 


students only. 


Reaction to the Initial Draft 


This draft of the questionnaire was circulated 
to a number of people familiar with the activities of the 


teaching-learning process. Fourteen students registered 
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in an evening class of a graduate course in Educational 
Administration at the University of Alberta were asked to 
respond to the questionnaire with reference to the class(es) 
of students they were teaching or had taught most recently 
ang Lo comment, Critically on the questionnaire.) )These 
pecpie were all active in teaching or administration or 
both. Twelve responses were received. Reaction was also 
received from five faculty members and four graduate 
students in the Faculty of Education, and from seven 
teachers currently serving in elementary, junior high, and 
SenloOLwiigh schools saalm addition €O analyzinguwrulten 
comments, the questionnaire was discussed with ten of the 
respondents in individual sessions lasting from ten minutes 
LO One Nous ingdurataon. (The varlous written) and? oral 
comments on the format, adequacy of item sampling, and on 
individual items were recorded and used to revise this 


draft of the questionnaire. 


Cherie se adeno. Witla l Drart 

Taking into account the reactions to the initial 
draft of the questionnaire a number of changes were made. 
Many of these changes were editorial in nature and con- 
cerned such matters as deletion of items, rewording of 
items, rewording of section titles, and minor changes in 
format. However, one major change was also made at this 
Stage-w ele became evident theater be section entitled 
"Degree of Specification" was being interpreted dif- 


ferently by different persons and was a source of confusion 
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to Otherss ci itewas doubtful that valid anformation con= 
cerning the extent to which practices were programmed 
could be obtained in this way. An alternative which was 
adopted was to determine the extent to which practices 
changed over time, the assumption being that, if practices 
were programmed, there would be a tendency for them to 
change very little, whereas non-programmed practices 
would tend to change frequently. Therefore, this section 
was Changed to "Change in Practice Over Time" and the 
response categories were revised to the following: 

A. AT LEAST ONCE A DAY 

B. AT LEAST ONCE A WEEK 

Cleat LEAST ONCE. A. MONTH 

Da» -AT_ LEAST ONCE A YEAR 

E. NOT AT ALL DURING THE YEAR 

In addition to the 90 items contained in Parts I, 


II, and III of the questionnaire a Part IV was added with 


, 
three items designed to obtain information about the 
teacher's teaching assignment. Information of this type 
would be required in using the final draft of the 
questionnaire, so it was added at this stage in order 
that, it might be checked out in the Pilot Study. The 


revised draft of the questionnaire which was used in the 


Pilot Study is included in Appendix A. 
PHB ee Lig Tas Luly, 


The revised form of the questionnaire, Descriptors 
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56 
of the Teaching-Learning Process, was used in a Pilot Study 
in order to obtain information which might be used to de- 
termine whether or not there were difficulties in re- 
sponding to the questionnaire in this form, which items 
Snould be included in any@afurther revision of the question- 
naire, and some evidence of the validity and reliability 


of the questionnaire. 


Sample, Administration, and Scoring 


A request was made to conduct the Pilot Study in 
the schools of the Edmonton Separate School System. Nine 
schools were selected on the basis of representativeness of 
the types of schools in the system and the willingness of 
the principals to request teachers to participate. Six of 
the schools included were elementary-junior high schools, 
one waS a junior-senior high school (the senior high di- 
vision was primarily involved in the study), and the re- 
maining two schools were senior high schools. A total of 
156 questionnaires was distributed to teachers in these 
Scnools: L104 £O teachers in elementary—junior hich schools 
Boe oe tO teachers, in senior High and JunLor-senior niga 
schools. A total of 112 questionnaires was returned of 
which 13 were incomplete, so that the total number of 
usable responses was 99; 61 from elementary-junior high 
teachers and. 38 from senior high, and) junLor—senior high 
teachers. This represented, a return Of 63.5 percent 
uSable responses. In order to permit comparison with the 
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the questionnaire, Table 2 shows the distribution of 
teachers in the Pilot Study by the grade levels at which 


they taught. 


Table 2 


Distribution of Teachers in the Pilot Study 
by the Grade Level Taught 


oe ne err a a a a en re 
ae 


Se Sa ee — 


Grade Level Number Perea: 
Elementary (I - VI) 20 21 
UuUnPOG tions VLie— 1x) 23 2450 
Elementary-Junior High (I - IX) 13 ikshes) 
SEM Oli eins Dolls) 34 36.45 
UUNsOn=CeMLOndLol (VIL =— XI) 3 Se 
jilere cel 9s * 99 28 


i a a nw a ee 


*Six teachers did not respond to this item 


Table 3 presents the distribution of teachers at 
the junior and senior high school levels by the subject 
areas for which they were responsible for more than half 
of their teaching time. Again for the sake of comparison 
an attempt is made to present the subject areas ina 
manner consistent with that for the sample used in the 
administration of the final draft of the questionnaire. 

The questionnaires were administered in the 
manner described in the previous chapter by delivering 
e0pies to the participating Schools for distribution to 


full-time teachers. In addition to being asked to respond 
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Table 3 


Distribution of Junior and’Senior High School 
Teachers.in; the. Pilot.Study by Subject 
Area Specialization 


ne ae ne ee 
a 


Subject Area Number Percent 
English-Social Studies a7, Sea) 
French-Foreign Languages if 1.8 
Mathematics-Science 19 350 
Fine Arts 3 see 
Physical Education 5 Sir) 
Home Economics 2 Bary 
Industrial Arcs 4 Teo 
Business Education . 2 ney 
iWehsraa) 53* oe 


‘Twenty junior and senior high school teachers did 
not reaspnones GO husiatem or spent half or less Of their 
teaching time in a subject area 


By 
to the questionnaire, teachers were invited to comment 
Criritaizy On any aspect Of it. To obtain rurtner Leaces on 
to the questionnaire, arrangements were made to discuss it 
with a number of the respondents. Eight teachers from 
two schools and from elementary, junior high, and senior 
high AP ewavels Darticipated in these discussions. .A 
number of issues were discussed particularly those related 
to interpretation of items and of response categories. 
These reactions proved to be useful in the later revision 
of the questionnaire. 

The responses to the items in Parts I, II, and III 
of the questionnaire were scored in the following manner: 


Pare [—-Locus of Decision 


The possible range of scores was from 35 to 175 with 
the higher scores indicating a tendency for locus of 
decisions to be further from the student. 

Part II--Change in Practice Over Time 

pee Cee el at 
The possible range Of Scores was £rom 24 to 120 with 
the higher scores indicating the greater amount of 
change over time. 

Pare. [ii--Unirtormity of Practice 
iy ae isp cei ple a Se 
The possible range Of scores was from 31 to 124 and 


the higher scores. indicated a tendency for, greater 


uniformity of. practice. 
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Questionnaires were rejected if more than four items 
On any part were found to be unanswered. Otherwise, where 
an answer had been omitted, the mean score for the other 


items in that part was entered. 


Criteria for Item Selection 

In constructing the early drafts of the question- 
naire an effort was made to represent adequately the uni- 
verse of items defining those aspects of the teaching- 
learning process conceptualized as being of importance. 
The draft used in the Pilot Study was intended to include 
more items than would be necessary or desirable for the 
final form. Therefore, three criteria were used as a 
basis for selecting an adequate number of good items for 
use in a revised form of the questionnaire: construct 


validity, internal consistency, and practicality. 


Construct validity. The items retained should 
define some conceptually meaningful dimensions of the 

teaching-learning process. This criterion was based on 
factor analysis and was considered to be satisfied when 
ine weene defining a factor had loadings =.200.0n both 


the primary-factor pattern and the primary-factor 


structure and the factor so defined was interpretable. 


Internal consistency. The item analysis performed 
was primarily concerned with retaining items which con- 
tributed to the reliability of the measures obtained, 


especially as it related to variation within the measuring 
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instrument--the extent of variation in performance from 
item to item--which is generally referred to as internal 
consistency. Where there were more items defining a factor 
than was considered practical to include in a revised form, 
the items retained were those which had the highest cor- 
relations with the total score for the items defining that 
factor, excluding the item being correlated. Account was 
als0O taken Of Guiltord’s (1965) suggestion that the best 
items in a homogeneous measure are those with item-total 


correlations ranging between ©.30 and 0.80. 


PReacttcality: Although -Valrdity andere] rasgnlity 
may be considered to be the major considerations in de- 
veloping measurements, attention must also be given to 
a number of practical considerations which might influence 
the success or otherwise of their use. Such considerations 
include the ease of administration, scoring, and inter- 
pretation of the measure (Thorndike and Hagen, 1969). A 
consideration having implications for item selection is 
the length of the measuring instrument. Obviously, the 
longer a questionnaire is, the more information which can 
be obtained by its use and, usually, the more reliable it 
1s." However, oreat difficulty would ‘be"enceuntered in 
seeking the cooperation of teachers to respond to a 
questionnaire which might require an unreasonable amount 
of their time. The decision as to how long a questionnaire 
of this type should be is somewhat arbitrary; however, the 


information gained from the reaction of respondents to the 
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questionnaire used in the Pilot Study confirmed what had 
been expected--the 90 item questionnaire was longer than 
was desirable from this practical consideration. Therefore, 
it was decided that the revised form of the questionnaire 
would not contain more than 20 items in each of the three 


parts. 


Analysis of Data for Part I--Who Makes Decisions 


A principal component analysis was first performed 
on the 35 x 35 R (Pearson product-moment correlation) 
matrix Of variables for Part I of the questionnaire and 
the 35 eigenvalues were subjected to a "scree" test 
(Cattell, 1966) as a possible means of determining the 
appropriate number of factors to extract. This test notes 
the point at which there is a distinct leveling off in 
the curve when the eigenvalues are plotted on a graph 
and suggests that point as the appropriate place to stop 
factoring. The results of this test were not unequivocal, 
but the hypothesis of four factors appeared reasonable. 
Next, a maximum-likelihood factor analysis was performed 
on the R matrix. Although iteration was not carried to a 
converged solution, the goodness-of-fit test which was per- 
formed indicated that, with a significance level of .05, 
the hypothesis of four factors should be rejected. A 
maximum-likelihood procedure was again used, this time with 
five factors. Iteration to a-converged solution yielded a 
chi square value of 452.54 (df = 430) which fell well below 


Statistical signiticance (p= .22), andicating that five 
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factors were appropriate for the data. Two Harris-Kaiser 
oblique transformations were performed on the maximum- 
likelihood factor pattern--the independent cluster version 
and A'A proportional to L version. Using the hyperplane 
count as the basis for decision, it was determined that 
the independent cluster version gave the clearest final 
solution for the primary-factor pattern matrix. In 
instances where the coefficients of variables defining a 
factor were negative, the factor was reflected. The 
matrix obtained with Factors I, II, and V reflected is 
presented in Table 4. 

In common-factor analysis the primary-factor 
pattern matrix provides the most interpretable factor 
loading matrix. The elements of this matrix are re- 
gression coefficients for predicting the variables from 
the factors. In addition, the oblique solution provides 
a different matrix Known as a primary-factor structure 
matrix the elements of which are correlations between 
the variables and the factors. The primary-factor 
structure matrix for Part I is given in Table 5. In 
accordance with the criteria discussed earlier, items 
were not retained for inclusion in the revised question- 
naire which did not have loadings >.300 on both the 
primary-factor pattern and the primary-factor structure. 
PoSreLoramel tems 1. 9. .o .lo,, 50, andasd were deleted 
from further consideration. 


Although it was shown to be statistically appro- 
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Table 4 


Oblique Primary-Factor Pattern Matrix-- 
Who Makes Decisions 


(N=99) 
Factors 

Item I anil TAA: Ly) V 
1 O090* 080 1i/5 334/ -402 
Zz = POI. 229 = 439 mall Lalo 
5 “Lil 282 is 482 -418 
4 O32 133 =JAy folele) -096 
5 130 =O30 — 12 ps ee nEGIo) 
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Table 5 


Oblique Primary-Factor Structure Matrix-- 


Who Makes Decisions 
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(N=99) 
Factors 
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priate c oO) Cxtract five factors from therdatasyall tive 
were not well defined in terms of the number of items 
loading on them and were not thought to be conceptually 
meaningful or interpretable. Furthermore, keeping in mind 
the criterion.of practicality already discussed, it was 
decided to delete items 10 and 11 which defined Factor I 
and items 14 and 16 which defined Factor III. 

The factors retained up to this point contained 
nine items each. Since this exceeded the number of items 
Suggested as being desirable for the total scale, and 
Since each of these factors was well defined by such a 
relatively large number of items, it was decided to 
delete from each the three items which had the lowest 
correlations with the total score for the items defining 
the factor (excluding the score of the item being cor- 
related). These item-subscale correlations are given 
in Table 6. By this procedure items 27, 29 and 31 were 
deleted from Factor II; items 2, 3, and 12 were deleted 
from Factor IV, and items 6, 18, and 25 were deleted from 
Factor V. 

For the 18 items remaining, consideration was 
given to the extent to which they met the criterion 
suggested by Guilford (1965). Data from Table 6 show 
thatealleoe tthe correlations of items with their subscale 
scores were within the 0.30 to 0.80 range suggested and 
when item to total scale correlations were calaulated, 


these, too, were within this range. 
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A further check on the internal consistency of 
the total scale was obtained by calculating the 
coefficient alpha. The coefficient of 0.802 which 
was obtained was considered to be quite adequate for the 
present study in that Nunnally (1967:226) has stated that 
a reliability coefficient of between 0.50 and 0.60 is 
usually adequate for most basic research while a coeffi- 
cient exceeding 0.80 would be necessary for most applied 


research. 


Subscales Proposed for Part I--Who Makes Decisions 

The items defining the three factors retained on 
the basis of the analysis discussed in the previous 
section were proposed as three subscales to measure three 
underlying dimensions of "who makes decisions" regarding 
the teaching-learning process. These subscales, with 
an identification of the dimensions they appear to 


measure were as f0110ws: 


Ike CONTROL OF STUDENT PROMOTION AND CONDUCT 
Who Decides 


20. When students are to be promoted. 


21. The basis on which students are to be promoted. 


28. The use which is made of the results of evalu- 
ation. 

32. What action is taken when a student has been 
absent from class. 


33. What action is taken when a student comes to 
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Class late. 
What action is taken in the event of a serious 


breach of the rules of conduct. 


II. CONTROL OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Who Decides 


4. 


5. 


8. 


ibe) 


The way in which textbooks are used. 

What instructional materials other than text- 
books are used. 

The ways in which these other instructional 
materials are used. 

The types of A-V equipment which are used. 
When various items of A-V equipment are used. 


When particular units or topics are dealt with. 


£L 1s neCONTROL SOF OTHE - INSTRUCTIONAL “PROCESS 


Who Decides 


ee 


ORs 


DAs 


The pace at which content is to be covered 
by students. 

What is to be achieved by the activities of 
students in the class setting. 

The nature of your role as a teacher in par- 
ticular teaching-learning situations. 

The specific teaching methods you use. 
Whether or not homework is assigned. 


The methods of evaluation which are used. 


It might be pointed out that although the seven 


categories 


of activities of the teaching-learning process 
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suggested in the conceptual framework were not maintained 
in that form, items from each of these categories except 
"grouping of students" were represented in the three 
subscales proposed. 

Analysis Of UatderOreeart. bl--Chande 
im rracrice Over Trme 
Thee24dex924eRematrixeofevartablesinerarbelewas 
subjected to a principal component analysis. A scree test 
which was performed on the 24 eigenvalues provided no 
clear indication of the number of factors to extract. It 
waS arbitrarily decided to begin testing at five factors. 
The maximum-likelihood factor analysis was applied with 
hypotheses of five, six, and seven factors and, although 
iteration was not carried to a converged solution in either 
case, the goodness-of-fit tests performed indicated that 
these hypotheses should be rejected. With eight factors, 
the partially-converged solution yielded a chi square 
VaruewOr='4).974 (dt .="192)" which £eil below statistical 
Significance (p = .08). Because convergence was not 
achieved with the maximum-likelihood procedure, an un- 
weighted least squares common-factor solution, using the 
hypothesis of eight factors, was obtained and subjected 
to both Harris-Kaiser oblique transformations. Again, 
the independent cluster version gave the clearest primary- 
PeeLOnspaltelnemacrixn. ee lills matolx, ew) cneraACtOLo el a lis 
and VII reflected, is shown in Table 7. The primary- 


factor structure matrix is presented in Table 8. 
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Oblique Primary-Factor Pattern Matrix-- 
Change in Practice Over Time 


Table 7 
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Table 8 


Oblique Primary-Factor Structure Matrix--Change 
in Practice Over Time 
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Using the criterion that items not loading 3.300 
on both the primary-factor pattern and the primary-factor 
structure not be used, item 55 was deleted. Although it 
was shown to be statistically appropriate to extract eight 
factors, Factors III and VIII were defined by only two 
items each and it was very difficult to apply any meaning- 
ful interpretation to Factors VI and VII. It was 
decided, therefore, to retain only the items defining 
Factors 158 tt fV (and V for further consideration. 

Since these four factors contained a total of 18 
items, it was not necessary to reduce the number further 
for reason of practicality. However, the item-subscale 
and item-total scale correlations were examined and are 
shown in Table 9. In terms of Guilford's suggested 
range, all but four of these correlations were between 
0.30 and 0.80 and these four exceeded the range suggesting 
that greater reliability might have been achieved at the 
expense Of validity. 

The coefficient alpha calculated for 
this scale was 0.906 which again was considered to be 
quite acceptable. 

Subscales Proposed For Pare Li--Chenge 
in Pracercel Over tune 

The subscales which were proposed as measures of 
four underlying dimensions of "Change in practice over 


time" were as follows: 
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ID 
I. CHANGE IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS 
How Often Is There Change in 
42. Who uses various items of A-V equipment in your 
Class(es). 
50. The instructional objectives to be achieved by 
student activities. 
S51. The nature of your role as a teacher in par- 
ticular teaching-learning situations. 
52. The specific teaching methods you use. 
53. The methods of learning and problem solving 
used by the student. 
54. The kinds of activities which accompany or 


follow the study of particular content. 


II. CHANGE IN STUDENT CONTROL PRACTICES 
How Often Is There Change in 
56. The action you take when a student has been 
absent from class. 
57. The action you take when a student comes to 
class late. 
58. Rules for student conduct while engaged in 
Class related activities. 
59. The action which you take in the event of a 


serious breach of the rules of conduct. 


III. CHANGE IN USE OF SPACE AND TIME 


How Often Is There Change in 


45. The location where various learning activities 
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are carried on whether in a single classroom, 
a variety of different areas in the school, or 
various places outside the school. 

46. The extent to which students are permitted to 
move around in their learning environment. 

47. The amount of time which is allocated to the 
specific subject(s) which you teach. 

48. The amount of unstructured time during which 
students are permitted to pursue their own 


interests. 


IV. CHANGE IN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND THEIR USE 
How Often Is There Change in 
38. The way in which textbooks are used. 
39. The instructional materials other than text- 
books which are used. 
40. The ways in which these other instructional 
materials are used. 


41. The types of A-V equipment which are used. 


With reference to the categories of activities 
proposed in the conceptualization of the teaching-learning 
process, only six of the seven categories were repre- 
sented in the original 24 item scale. Of these "grouping 
of students" and "evaluation," each of which contained 
only one item, were not represented in the subscales 


presented here. 
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Analyste Of Data for Partelii-—= 
Uniformity of Practice 


ASein the analysis of ‘the data for Parts onc, lL 
Picea le ha MabrisxnOL Variables £00 Parts [ll ewasesuD— 
jected to a principal component analysis. Once again, 
the scree test on the resulting eigenvalues was not help- 
ful in determining the number of factors. A maximum-like- 
lihood factor analysis procedure was applied and, with 
partially-converged solutions, the hypotheses of five, 
Six, seven, eight, and nine factors were rejected as a 
result of the goodness-of-fit tests performed. A maximum- 
likelihood factor analysis was again used, this time with 
ten factors. Iteration to a converged solution yielded a 
Chm Square Of ,227452 (dt =4200 )ewhichsseliabel owastacis=— 
tieal. significance, (p, =+.09). Two HarrissKaiseretrans— 
formations were again applied to the maximum-1ikelihood 
factor pattern and again the independent cluster version 
gave the clearest solution. The resulting primary- 
feetor pattern matrixjwithabactors Lip alVapandsvill 
reflected is shown in Table 10, while the primary-factor 
SErUCLUre Mattixeie Shown ineTable liz 

Onlvaatemesl did not-loOadeS%300 ongbothethe 
primary-factor pattern and the primary-factor structure 
and it was.deleteds Factornsel ,«Vil,aixX,.and X spresented 
difficulties of interpretation when all items loading on 
each were considered. It was decided, therefore, to 
eliminate these as possible subscales. 


Factors II, V, and VI presented a different 
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Oblique Primary-Factor Pattern Matrix--Uniformity 


Of Practice 
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Table 11 


Oblique Primary-Factor Structure Matrix--Uniformity 
Of Practice 
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80 
problem. Although only two items loaded on each, the 
loadings were high and the interpretation of each factor 
seemed to be clear. All three of these factors had in 
common their concern with material resources and their use 
in the teaching-learning process. An examination of the 
intercorrelations of these three factors revealed that 
the correlations were relatively high--0.304, 0.490, and 
0.518. Furthermore, when the six items were treated as 
a Single subscale, the item-total subscale correlations 
were high (Instructional Materials Subscale in Table 12). 
All of these considerations suggested that these six 
items be combined to form a single subscale concerned 
with the type and use of instructional materials. The 
items defining Factors III, IV, and VIII were also retained 
as subscales. 

Table 12 contains the item-subscale and item- 
totaly scale: correlations for the. 21 items which might 
form subscales. Since Factor VIII was well defined in 
terms of the number of items loading on it, it was 
decided to delete items 68, 69, and 76 which had the 
lowest item-subscale correlations. For the remaining 
18 items, all item-total subscale correlations except 
one and all item-total scale correlations fell within 
the 0.30 to 0.80 range suggested by Guilford. 

The coefficient alpha for this scale of 


18 iatems #vwas, calculated to be 0.900. 
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Subscales Proposed for Part III-- 
Uniformity of Practice 


The four subscales which were proposed as measures 


of the underlying dimensions of “uniformity of practice" 


were: 


TD eeUNIE ORMETY OF SPRAGCTICE SIN «THE TY PReAND: USE] OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


How Uniform Are Practices Regarding 


6OR 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


Con 


The textbooks which are used. 

The way in which textbooks are used. 

The instructional materials other than text- 
books which are used. 

The ways in which these other instructional 
materials are used. 

The types of A-V equipment which are used. 


When various items of A-V equipment are used. 


id UNDP ORMNITY OFS PRACTICE -IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROCESS 


How Uniform Are Practices Regarding 


Fils. 


72. 


78. 


her 


80. 


The pace at which content is to be covered by 
students. 

When students are to move from one learning 
acCbhivityeor junit tOcthe next. 

The specific teaching methods you use. 

The methods of learning and problem solving 
used by the student. 

The kinds of activities which accompany or 


follow the study of particular content. 
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III. UNIFORMITY OF STUDENT CONTROL PRACTICES 
How Uniform Are Practices Regarding 
87. The action which is taken when a student has 
been absent. 
88. The action which is taken when a student is 
late for class. 
90. .The action which is taken in the event of a 


serious. breach ofiethe rules of -conduct? 


IV. UNIFORMITY OF PRACTICE IN EVALUATION 
How Uniform Are Practices Regarding 
81. Whether or not homework is assigned. 
82. The methods of evaluation which are used. 
83. The use which is made of the results of 
evaluation. 


84. How often evaluation takes place. 


Six of the seven categories of activities used in 
the conceptual framework were represented in the original 
31 items. Of these, only the category "defining instruc- 
tional objectives," which contained one item, was not 


represented in the 18 item subscale proposed here. 


Other Changes in the Questionnaire 


The major change in the form of the questionnaire 
which was used in the Pilot Study was the reduction in 
its length on the basis of the analysis of data just 
described. Two additional changes were made in revising 


the questionnaire. 
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The response categories used in Part II of the 
questionnaire--Change in Practice Over Time--appeared to 
be unreasonably precise and confining for respondents 
who were asked to describe what was "typically" the case. 
It was decided, therefore, to modify the categories to 
the following form: 
A. VERY FREQUENTLY - An average of at least once a day 
B. OFTEN - An average of at least once a week 
C. OCCASIONALLY - An average of at least once a month 
D. SELDOM - An average of at least once a year 
E. NOT AT ALL DURING THE YEAR 
Part IV was also revised to simplify response by 
teachers and to ask for only the information which was 


necessary for the final stage of the study. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has described the procedures followed 
in the development and analysis of the questionnaire pro- 
posed as a measure Of various aspects of the teaching- 
learning process. Based on the conceptualization pre- 
sented in Chapter 2 and drawing on a number of sources 
for items, a three part questionnaire containing 110 
items was constructed. Reactions from 28 persons who 
were either active teachers or were familiar with the 
activities being measured resulted in reducing the 
number of items to 90 and in changing the response 


categories of the section designed to measure the degree 
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to which activities are programmed. 

Ninety-nine teachers in nine schools with various 
grade combinations from I - XII responded to the 90 item 
questionnaire. On the basis of three criteria--construct 
validity, internal consistency of items, and practicality 
with respect to the length of the questionnaire--the 
data gathered were used to select items which comprised 
three scales of 18 items each. Three subscales were 
DEOBOSCd LOr Scales iecndet Our cach Lorsscalesail sandelil. 
Two other changes made were a modification of the response 
categories for Part II--Change in Practice Over Time--and 
some revision of Part IV which was designed to gather 


information about the teaching assignment. 
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Chapeeia > 
USE AND ANALYSIS OF THE FINAL FORM OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


In Lts* final form the questionnaire Descriptors 
of the Teaching-Learning Process was administered to a 
new Sample of teachers. Information gathered from this 
administration was used to provide evidence as to the 
nature of the underlying dimensions of the teaching- 
learning process and indication of the reliability of the 
measures obtained. In addition, the data were used to 
explore something of the nature of the teaching-learning 
process as it occurs in particular schools, types of 
Schools, and subject area specializations. 

This chapter provides a description of the sample 
used, the administration of the questionnaire, and the 
analysis of the data by procedures of factor analysis, 


item analysis, and other estimates of reliability. 
SAMPLE, ADMINISTRATION, AND SCORING 


This form of the questionnaire was administered to 
teachers in 13 schools in the Edmont6On Public School System. 
The schools constituted a stratified random sample of 
Six elementary schools, four junior high schools, and 
three senior high schools. In all except one senior 
high school questionnaires were provided to all teachers 
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87 
engaged in full-time teaching. Since the number of 
teachers in this one senior high school was large, a random 
Sample of 50 teachers was used. A total of 340 question- 
naires was distributed; 87 to teachers in elementary 
schools, 101 to teachers in junior high schools, and 152 
to teachers in senior high schools. Completed question- 
naires were returned by 72 elementary school teachers, 82 
junior high school teachers, and.93 senior high school 
teachers for a total of 247 which represented a 72.6 
percent return. Five returns from senior high school 
teachers were incomplete and were not usable. 

Table 13 presents the distribution of teachers 
in the sample by type of school in which they taught. 
Although not directly comparable with the sample used in 
the Pilot Study because of different grade level 
Organization in the schools, the samples appear to be 


Similar on the basis of grade level representation. 
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Distribution of Teachers by Type of School 


Number 

Number of Of Usable Percent Usable 
Type of Questionnaires Questionnaires Questionnaires 
SenooL Distributed Returned Returned 
Elementary 87 We, Zora 
Junior High axed: 82 386ml 
Senior High 52 93 3766 
Total 340 247 99.8 
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Table 14 shows the distribution of the sample of junior 
and senior high school teachers by subject area 
Specialization. Especially in the major subject areas 
(English-Social Studies and Mathematics-Science) this 
Sample and that used in the Pilot Study are quite similar 
Pneotecripucion. 

As in the Pilot Study, the questionnaires were 
distributed to teachers with a request that they be 
completed, sealed in the envelope provided, and returned 
to the school office within one week. In schools where 
all questionnaires were not returned within this time 
period, a reminder was sent to all teachers and 19 
additional responses were received. 

The scoring procedure used was the same as that 
described for the Pilot Study. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA FOR PART I[-- 
LOCUS OF DECISION 


Factor Analysis 


In. preparation for a common-factor analysis_of 
the 18 x 18 R matrix of variables a principal component 
analysis was performed. The 18 eigenvalues were sub- 
jected to a scree test which suggested five factors. A 
maximum-likelihood factor analysis was performed on the 
R matrix and bie: meee asereteese ae test was performed on 
the partially-converged solution. The chi square value 
Of%1275.31 (df = 60) was well beyond statistical signifi- 


Cance (p = .00) indicating that the data were under- 
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Table 14 


Distribution of Junior and Senior High School 
Teachers by Subject Area Specialization 


Subject Area 


English-Social Studies 
French-Foreign Languages 
Mathematics-Science 
Creative Arts 

Physical Education 

Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 

Business Education 


Vocational Education 


Oe cue 


*Eight teachers did not 
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90 
factored. The maximum-likelihood procedure was used for 
six factors and, though full convergence was not achieved, 
a partially-converged solution yielded a chi square 
Val Menor ol.54. (dt = ,60) which £e11 below statustical 
Significance (p = .06) suggesting that it was appropriate 
EQ accept the hypothesis of six factors. Because the 
maximum-likelihood procedure failed to reach a converged 
solution, an unweighted least squares solution, using 
the hypothesis of six factors, was obtained and sub- 
jected to a Harris-Kaiser oblique transformation, the 
ATA pr OpOreloOnal LoOul yersion providing the clearest 
Drimary-fLactor pebtern maurix. Glitis mats wilemeractors 


I, IV, and VI reflected is presented in Table 15. The 


’ 
Brimary-factor Stimicture mmatrices)for Parts I, Limand Iii 
are presented in Appendix C. 

It was not surprising that the factors derived 
from the data gathered in this administration of the 
revised questionnaire did not exactly duplicate the 
scales proposed for Part I on the basis of the factor 
analysis of data from the Pilot Study. Rummel (1970: 
355) notes that since any Significance test 1s dependent 
OMeSanpLe. sive she wse Of a Statistical test for the 
number of factors to retain. will usually result ina 
larger, number of factors with a larger sample. However, 
an examination of the factors as defined by items with 


loadings S&S .300 revealed that there were no great 


inconsistencies with the subscales proposed earlier. 
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Oblique Primary-Factor Pattern Matrix-- 


LOCUSMOL .DeCcLSs7 on 


(N=247) 
Factors 
Item i 1e8 ILAL A IV V 
1 -061* 452 174 -059 133 
2 097 613 008 065 -050 
3 024 471 =n 185 164 
4 -012 241 000 -068 O22 
5 020 -058 O55 108 065 
6 068 i O 004 098 403 
ft 005 014 Oak 2 O11 510 
8 080 043 104 280 383 
9 028 203 -080 412 045 
10 000 -007 -156 TGR 061 
aka =O63 042 149 485 O27 
A? 079 014 clabe 561 051 
ibe 223 002 151 458 075 
14 954 -037 037 101 -005 
15 642 074 072 033 101 
16 044 -05( 582 O22 O91 
aby) O27, 196 68s OS & Haks: 
ac 084 -090 429 209 =J26 
*Decimals have been omitted 
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92 
These subscales consisted of 6 items each in successive 


Groupings eCucwiow 7 cee s OF LB) Tablecio shows eehe 


’ 
comparison of the subscale composition as proposed on the 
basis of the Pilot Study with that proposed on the basis 
of the analysis of data from the administration of the 
final form of the questionnaire. When items 6 and 13 
Were siidftedto subscale III, the six factor solution or 
this new set of data divided each of the three earlier 
Subscalee tit tiyo.ee Pettmiqniithbeitvhat such a solution does 
not reveal the existence of new underlying dimensions of 
"locus of decision" about the teaching-learning process 
but rather a more refined description of those suggested 
by the earlier analysis. 

These restructured subscales with an identification 


of the’ dimension. of “locus of decision" which they 


appear to measure are as fol10ws: 


if 3 CONTROL OF STUDENT PROMOTION 
Who Decides 
14. The basis on which students are to be promoted. 


15. When students are to be promoted. 


4 Sa CONTROL OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
Who Decides 
1. The way in which textbooks are used. 
2. What instructional materials other than 


textbooks are used. 


3. The way in which these other instructional 
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Table 16 


Subscales Proposed for Locus of Decision from 
ther Pad obeSpudyaand from the Use of the 
Final Form cf the Questionnaire 


aNaNaan»»>coShanana))yoaEaaEoaoaoaEoaEaIEIIlEoalIlIalEoaaoaoaaoaoaaaoaoaao————————————EE—————————_—L_L__— eS 


Subscale Subscale 
Proposed Proposed 
neue in Use of 
Item Pil0Ot Study Final Form 
1.. The way in which textbooks 
are used MEE Tek 
2.) What Instructional materials 
other than textbooks are used flag iE 
3. The,wayian whichathese. other 
Miseructa onal materials sare 
used aL. NB 
4. The types of A-V equipment 
which are used iL IV 
5.1) When? various” i temsy of pA-V 
equipment are used ina IV 
6. When particular units or 
topics are dealt with 10 V 
7. The pace at which content is 
to be covered by students ae V 
8. What is to be achieved by the 
aACtI VI pec OL estlldenus in, the 
Class setting Ct 1 V 
Gee lne Nature of, your Tole as a 
teacher in particular teaching- 
learning situations Tit IV 
10. The specific teaching methods 
YOurusSe tRADAS vi 
11. Whether or not homework is 
assigned TeNEME IV 
12.) The meenodssoseeval uation 
which are used ie IV 
3 ee lne ise which els mede Of the 
restsesyor evaluation ie IV 
L4vee basis On whiten Students 
are to be promoted i Hi 
15. When students are to be 
promoted ds I 
16. What action is taken when a 
Student has been absent from 
class i TEL 
17. What action is taken when a 
student comes to class late ag PEELE 


Loe. What agerontasttakensgan) the 
event Of a serious breach of 
the "ruses oft conduct I dee 
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Materials are used. 


Liles CONTROL OF STUDENTS 
Who Decides 
16. What action is taken when a student has been 
absent from class. 
17. What Seton is taken when a student comes to 
class late. 
18. What action is taken in the event of a serious 


breach, Of the rules of Conduct. 


IV. CONTROL OF INSTRUCTION AND EVALUATION 
Who Decides 
9. The nature of your role as a teacher in 
particular teaching-learning situations. 
10. The specific teaching methods you use. 
11. Whether or not homework is assigned. 
12. The methods of evaluation which are used. 
13. The use which is made of the results of 


evaluation. 


V. CONTROL OF OBJECTIVES AND SEQUENCING 
Who Decides 
6. When particular units or topics are dealt with. 
7. The pace at which content is to be covered 
by students. 
8. What is to be achieved by the activities of 


students in the class setting. 
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VI. CONTROL OF A-V EQUIPMENT 
Who Decides 
4. The types of A-V equipment which are used. 


5. When various items of A-V equipment are used. 


Reliability Estimates 

Both for the purpose of establishing the con- 
tribution of an item to the total scale and to its sub- 
scale, aS well as being some indication of the internal 
consistency of the scale and its subscales, item-factor 
and item-total scale correlations were examined and are 
reported in Table 17. In terms of Guilford's suggested 
range of correlations which would optimize both the 
validity and the reliability of a scale, all item- 
factor, correlations except two and all item-total cor- 
relations except one fell within the 0.30 to 0.80 range. 

The coefficient alpha was calculated 
POV each ssiibsealoucndecorethie COtale scale.) eine vco- 
efficients for the subscales were 0.538, 0.479, 0.611, 
O20 50 J a0Ol Mande O.o30, and that fOr thew cotalssecale 
was 0.770. All except that for subscale II satisfied 
the range: 0250-£0-0.60 suggested by Nunnally (1967: 226) 
as being acceptable. 


ANAIGYS [sy OF sDATATE ORE PART Stl ——CHANGE 
= IN PRACTICEROVER DIME 


Factor Analysis 


Again two analyses were performed. First, the 


18 x 18 R matrix was subjected to a principal component 
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97 
analysis and a scree test was performed on the 18 eigen- 
values which suggested four factors. Next, the maximum- 
likelihood factor analysis procedure was applied and the 
hypotheses of four and five factors were rejected as a 
result of the goodness-of-fit tests performed on the par- 
tially-converged solutions. With six factors, iteration 
to a converged solution produced a chi square of 70.92 
(dis= 60) which fe11 below statistical significance 
(p = .16) indicating that six factors provided an accep- 
table fit to the data. _In this instance, too, the Harris- 
Kaiser oblique transformation A'A proportional to L ver- 
Sion provided the clearest primary-factor pattern. This 
matrix with Factors I and III reflected is shown in Table 


18. 


A comparison of the factors defined by items 
loading =.300 as shown in Table 18 with those subscales 
proposed on the basis of the earlier factor analysis showed 
that, wlth some’ siight “Shifts "of tittems,2the chiery ditfan- 
ence waS again in the division of two of the earlier sub- 
scales into two each (Table 19). Three items loaded on two 
factors each, creating something of an overlap. Item 3 
Loaded *onFactors=hF andivPe atten 5 Loaded on Factors V 
and VI, and item 16 loaded on Factors I and IV. Such a 
Situation should not be surprising especially when an 
oblique transformation is used; however, it did create 
some difficulty when an attempt was made to identify the 


dimensions being measured by the factors. 


The six subscales of "change in practice over 
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Table 18 


Oblique Primary-Factor Pattern Matrix--Change 


in Practice Over Time 


(N=24 7) 
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1 Aa F teleh IV 
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Table 19 


Subscales Proposed for Change in Practice Over Time 


o9 


from the Pilot Study and from the Use of 
the Final Form of the Questionnaire 
Subscale Subscale 
Proposed Proposed 
in the in Use of 
Item Pilot Study Final Form 
1. The way in which textbooks are used IV iE 
2. The instructional materials other than textbooks 
which are used IV aT: 
3. The way in which these other instructional 
materials are used IV abot ES, Wal 
4. The types of A-V equipment which are used IV VI 
5. Who uses various items of A-V equipment in 
your class(es) I WS Wa 
6. The instructional objectives to be achieved 
by student activities i IRICAE 
7. The nature of your role as a teacher in 
particular teaching-learning situations I ICAO 
8. The specific teaching methods you use il iene st 
9. The methods of learning and problem solving 
used by the student af IENCIE 
10. The kinds of activities which accompany or 
follow the study of particular content I 11a 
11. The location where various learning activities 
are carried on, whether in a single classroom, 
a variety of different areas in the school, or 
various places outside the school iEIKE V 
12. The extent to which students are permitted to 
move around in their learning environment IER V 
13. The amount of time which is allocated to the 
specific subject(s) which you teach ean Vv 
14. The amount of unstructured time during which 
students are permitted to pursue their own interests III V 
15. The action you take when a student has been 
absent from class sips 1 
16. The action you take when a student comes to 
class late isa Tyee 
17. Rules for student conduct while engaged in 
Class related activities Wit IV 
18. The action which you take in the event of a ms 


serious breach of the rules of conduct 
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time” with an identification of what each appears to 


measure are as follows: 


I. CHANGE IN REGULATION OF STUDENT ATTENDANCE 
How Often Is There Change In 
15. The action you take when a student has been 
absent from class. 
16. The action you take when a student comes to 
Class late. 
II. CHANGE IN SELECTION AND USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 
How Often Is There Change In 
A; Whe way, in whieh bextbooks, are, used. 
2. The instructional materials other than text- 
books which are used. 
3. The way in which these other instructional 


Meets salt Caused. 


eee CHANGE IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS 
How Often Is There Change In 

6. The instructional objectives to be achieved 
by student activities. 

7. The nature of your role as a teacher in 
particular teaching-learning situations. 

8. The specific teaching methods you use. 

9. The methods of learning and problem solving 
used by the student. 


10. The kinds of activities which accompany or 
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follow the study of particular content. 


IV. CHANGE IN CONTROL OF STUDENT CONDUCT 


How Often Is There Change In 


16. 


LWé 


18. 


The action you take when a student comes to 
Class late. 

Rules for student conduct while engaged in 
Class related activities. 

The action which you take in the event of a 


serious breach of the rules of conduct. 


V. CHANGE IN THE USE OF SPACE AND TIME 


How Often Is There Change In 


aie 


eve 


Lie 


i St 6 


14. 


Who uses various items of A-V equipment in 
your class(es). 

The location where various learning activities 
are carried on, whether in a single classroom, 
a variety of different areas in the school, or 
Various places in the community. 

The extent to which students are permitted to 
move around in their learning environment, 

The amount of time which is allocated to the 
specific subject(s) which you teach. 

The amount of unstructured time during which 
students are permitted to pursue their own 


INEeGeSts . 


VI. CHANGE IN A-V EQUIPMENT AND ITS USE 


How Often Is There Change In 
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3. The way in which these other instructional 
materials are used. 

4. The types of A-V equipment which are used. 

5. Who uses various items of A-V equipment in 


your class(es). 


Reliability Estimates 


Item-factor and item-total scale correlations 
were Calculated for the items in Change in Practice Over 
Time and are shown in Table 20. Four of the item-factor 
correlations exceeded the 0.30 to 0.80 range suggesting 
that greater reliability might have been achieved at the 
expense GC validity. However, for the total scalerall 
the correlations were within the 0.30 to 0.80 range. 

The coefficient alpha for each of the 
Subscales was in excess of the minimum range of 0.50 


to 0.60 which was suggested by Nunnally as was also that 
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for the total scale. The subscale coefficients were 0.787, 


0.586, 04827602721, Ga904, and 0.782, and the coefficient 


for the total scale was 0.884. 


ANALYSIS OF @DATA FOR PART Lit—--UNiY ORMETY 
ORS PRAGA 


Factor Analysis 


A principal component analysis was first performed 


OonsthHe l6ix 18 R matrix of variables’ for Part ILf of the 


questionnaire. The scree test applied to the 18 eigen- 


values was not helpful in determining the number of factors 
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to extract. The maximum-likelihood procedure was used to 
obtain a partially-converged solution for five factors 
but the goodness-of-fit test applied indicated that this 
hypothesis be rejected. For six factors the maximum- 
likelihood procedure was again applied and, though full 
convergence was not achieved, the partially-converged 
solution yielded a chi square value of 79.69 (df = 60) 
which fell below statistical significance (p = .09) and 
it was accepted that six factors were appropriate. An 
unweighted least squares solution was obtained for six 
factors and was subjected to a Harris-Kaiser oblique 
transformation, this time the independent cluster version. 
The resulting primary-factor pattern matrix, with Factors 
ae 


II, IV, and V reflected, is given in Table 21. 


’ ) 


An examination of the factor pattern revealed 
that a similar phenomenon had occurred as in the analysis 
POLerarts Wandelt. (AS ssiown. in Table 22) two Of gthes four 
subscales proposed on the basis of the earlier analysis 
had split (Subscales I and II), one remained as it was 
(Subscale IV), while Subscale III was extended with item 
1 loading on it and to a lesser extent item 2. These 
two items, along with item 12, loaded on two factors 
(I and IV) although not to the .300 level in each case. 
This indicated that they were measuring more than a 
Single dimension. Items 1 and 2 dealt with uniformity 
of practice regarding textbooks and the way in which 


they were used; item 12 dealt with whether or not homework 
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Table 21 


Oblique Primary-Factor Pattern Matrix-- 
Uniformity of Practice 
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*Decimals have been omitted 


Table 22 
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Subscales Proposed for Uniformity of Practice 
from the Pilot Study and from the Use of 


the Final Form of the Questionnaire 


Subscale Subscale 
Proposed Proposed 
Tr tne Tr Use or 
Item Pilot Study Final Form 
1. The textbooks which are used uf Lesa 
2. The way in which textbooks 
are used i oe 
Jeelhe instructional materials 
other than textbooks which are 
used I V 
4. The way in which these other 
IinstructLonal materials are, used I V 
5. The types of A-V equipment 
which are used I iI RRE 
6. When various items of A-V 
equipment are used ag in Ea, 
7. The pace at which content is to 
be covered by students ae bi 
8. When students are to move from 
Ones tearing active y. Or sunit 
to the next Te if 
9. The specific teaching methods 
you use LG vi 
10. The methods of learning and 
problem solving used by the 
student AR VI 
LeeLee ious OnmaGCtly1LL1esawhich 
accompany or follow the study 
of.panticular.content EL VI 
123 Whether or not homework is 
assigned HA EAE Lee LV 
13. The methods of evaluation 
which are used Tele IV 
14. The use which is made of the 
resubts Of (evaluation NZS RE ay. 
15. How often evaluation takes place Lad: 1g) 
16. The action which is taken when 
a student has been absent IV Ea 
17. The action which is taken when 
BeSCUden om GerateswrOreclass IV el 
18. The action which is taken in 
the event of a serious breach 
OLpethieesules Of conduct IV Ava 
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waS asSigned. All three items were associated with 
items 7 and 8 in Factor I which, since the Factor had 
high loadings on these two items suggested that it was 
concerned with pacing and sequencing of student learning. 
The fact that items dealing with textbooks and their 
use waS associated with pacing and sequencing is not 
Surprising since it suggests that pacing and sequencing 
might in some measure be determined by the textbooks 
which are used and how they are used. The assignment 
of homework is often used to enable students to keep 
pace with others in the class which might explain the 
loading of item 12 on this Factor. The same three 
Trenice lee 2eeanden?,)  atso loaded ¢with a tenses! oes 4) and 
15 which dealt with evaluation and defined Factor IV. 
Again it was not difficult to see why this was so, 
especially for items 1 and 2 since it suggests the 
Close relationship between textbooks used, the manner 
of their use, and evaluation practices. The association 
Ofsmtem I2 with this Factor might result from the 
practice of having home assignments examined and/or 
marked for the purpose of evaluating student performance. 

The six subscales suggested as measures of 
underlying dimensions of “uniformity of practice" as 
a result of the factor analysis just discussed are as 


follows: 


I. UNIFORMITY IN THE PACE OF STUDENT LEARNING 


How Uniform Are Practices Regarding 
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1. The textbooks which are used. 
2. The way in which textbooks are used. 
7. The pace at which content is to be covered by 
students. 
8. When students are to move from one learning 
SCcLi vi ty tOnmsunit eto. chncanext . 


12. Whether or not homework is assigned. 


Ii. UNIFORMITY OF STUDENT CONTROL PRACTICES 
How Uniform Are Practices Regarding 
16. The action which is taken when a student 
has been absent. 
17. The action which is taken when a student is 
late for class. 
18. The waction whichis taken in the event of a 


Sorlous breach  OGl the uniles lor ucOongliGie 


Pit. sUNLIFORMITY IN THE TYPE AND USE OF A-V EQUIPMENT 
How Uniform Are Practices Regarding 
5. The types of A-V equipment which are used. 


6. When various items of A-V equipment are used. 


Ves UNIFORMITY IN EVALUATION 
How Uniform Are Practices Regarding 
1. The textbooks which are used. 
2. The way in which textbooks are used. 
12. Whether or not homework is assigned. 
13. The methods of evaluation which are used. 
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evaluation. 
15. How often evaluation takes place. 
V= § UNIFORMITY IN THE TYPE AND USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 
How Uniform Are Practices Regarding 
3. The instructional materials other than text-— 
books which are used. 
4. ‘The way in which these other instructional 


materials are used. 


VIC SUNIFORMITY IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS 
How Uniform Are Practices Regarding 
9. The specific teaching methods you use. 
10. The methods of learning and problem solving 
used by the student. 
11. The kinds of activities which accompany or 


follow the study of particular content. 


Reliability Estimates 


Table 23 presents the item-factor and item- 
total. sealescorrelations=for Uniformity of Practice. 
With reference to Guilford's suggestion, seven of the 
item-factor correlations exceeded the 0.30 to 0.80 
range indicating a tendency to favor reliability rather 
than validity. The item-total scale correlations were 
aleiwitmimwne O.30 to 0.80 range. 

The coefficient alpha for each of the six 


subscales was in excess of the 0.50 to 0.60 range. 
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The coefficients for the subscales were 0.792, 0.902, 
Dee Ono, Usable wand 0.905 7 and that tor thestoral 


scale was 0.881. 
SUMMARY 


The revised form of Descriptors of the Teaching- 


Learning Process was administered to 247 teachers from 
a stratified random sample of six elementary schools, 
four junior high schools, and three senior high schools 
in the Edmonton Public School System. The results of 
the common-factor analysis performed on the data 
indicated that each of the three scales formed six sub- 
Scales. These subscales differed from those proposed 
on the basis of the earlier analysis primarily in the 
tendency for the earlier subscales to divide in two. 
Reliability estimates in terms of item-subscale and 
item-total scale correlations appeared to be acceptable. 
Except for Subscale II of Locus of Decision the co- 
efficient alpha for the subscales and for the total 
Scales exceeded the minimum range of 0.50 to 0.60 
suggested by Nunnally as being acceptable for basic 
recearchiersummary Lntormabion £0r che three scales 


and the eighteen subscales is presented in Table 24. 
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Chapter 6 


THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS AND SCHOOL VARIABLES 


The final former’ Descriptors of the Teaching- 


Learning Process was administered to the sample of 247 
teachers *Por*twoepurposes. TAswas described in ‘the 
previous Chapter, one of these purposes was to provide 
further information regarding the nature of the under- 
lying dimensions of the teaching-learning process and 
the reliability of the data gathered by use of the 
questionnaire. A second purpose was to explore what 
dePrerences i any »+exleted sbet ween=eteachers sper 
ceptions of the various aspects of the teaching-learning 
process in different schools, in different type schools, 
and in different subject area specializations. A docu- 
mentation of such differences would be one way to des- 
Cribe the teaching-learning process as it occurs in 
various situations. This chapter presents a description 
and discussion of differences among the various classi- 
fications of teachers based on one-way analysis of 
Variance and, where appropriate, multiple comparison 
procedures. Since this aspect of the study was ex- 
ploratory, no research hypotheses were formulated and 
findings are only reported where a significance level 


<*,05 was reached. 
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LOCUS OF DECISION 


As described earlier, the responses of teachers 

CO Part [--Locus of "Decision—--were based on a flve-poine 
Scale. In terms of this scale the decisions, regarding 
various practices are made by a(n): 

5. Outside source 

4. Outside source and teacher 

3. Teacher 

2. Teacher and student(s) 

La ao eudent 
Scores for each item ranged from 1 to 5 with the higher 
scores indicating that decisions were further removed 
from the student. The possible range of scores was from 
18 to 90. The underlying dimensions of Locus of 
Decision defined by the six subscales are presented as 
factor scores with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation 


OpeOs 


Type of School 

The teachers comprising the sample used in this 
part of the study were from three different types of 
schools--elementary schools (grades K - VI), junior high 
schools (grades VII - IX), and senior high schools 
(grades Meo) XID). Such a classification of respondents 
was used to determine if differences in perceptions 


of the teaching-learning process existed. 


Anvanalysis of variance, of the total scores of 
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hala 
teachers on Locus of Decision revealed that no significant 
differences existed in these scores in different type 
schools. However, when a Similar analysis was performed 
On the faetor scores for the six dimensions Of Locus of 
Decision using’ type of school as a predictor, scores of 
teachers were Significantly different on Control of 
Student Promotion, Control of Instructional Materials, 
andeCOnErol.or A-V Equipment (Table ’25)%. Using the 
Scheffé test to compare the mean scores for the three 
groups on these three factors, it was shown that sig- 
nificant differences existed between the mean scores for 
junior high school teachers and those for senior high 
school teachers on Control of Student Promotion and 
Control of Instructional Materials. The mean scores for 
junior high teachers were higher on both of these 
dimensions indicating a tendency for these teachers to 
perceive decisions to be further removed from students 
than was so for senior high teachers. This does not 
necessarily mean that in senior high schools there is a 
tendency for students to make decisions regarding these 
two areas, since the same phenomena might be described 
by Saying that there is a tendency for decisions to be 
further removed from an outside source in senior high 
schools when compared with junior high schools. The 
POtne ts sehat clilimt nis aistance, pases sOLners. Chat 
will be described in this chapter, the findings merely 


indicate the tendency for responses to locate ina 
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particular direction on the continuum and not the precise 
location. On Control of A-V Equipment, the mean score 
for teachers in senior high schools was significantly 
higher than for teachers in elementary schools indicating 
that, with respect to this aspect of the teaching- 
learning process, senior high teachers perceived 
decisions to be further removed from the student than 


did elementary school teachers. 


Schools Within Each Type 


An analysis of variance of the total Locus of 
Decision scores of teachers in the six elementary 
schools in the sample eared a Significant difference 
between the scores of teachers in different schools. 

The Scheffé test revealed that the mean score of 
teachers in school 2 was significantly higher than that 
of teachers in school 6 (Table 26). 

To determine more precisely in which area of 
process activity these differences existed, analyses 
of variance of scores on the six factors were performed. 
Mhiemdata i Tabie 27 indicate that al signiticant 
difference existed between schools on Control of 
Students, and the Scheffé test again revealed that the 
mean score for teachers in school 2 was significantly 
higher than for teachers in school 6. At this stage, the 
nature of the differences may be less important than 


the fact that the instrument is able to detect such 


differences. 
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When the total scores and factor scores of 
teachers in junior and senior high schools were analyzed 
in a Similar manner, no significant differences were 


Hound. 


Subject Area Specialization 


Part IV of the questionnaire requested teachers 
to provide information regarding the subject area in 
which they specialized, defined as that in which they 
spent more than half of their teaching time. Since, 
by this definition, few elementary school teachers 
specialized, this section is concerned with differences 
between scores in different subject area specializations 
as evident from the responses of junior and senior 
high school teachers only. Also, since a number of 
subjects were represented by very few respondents, 
some of the categories were excluded from this analysis 
and other categories were collapsed. This was done on 
what appeared to be a logical basis by combining the 
French-Foreign Languages group with the English-Social 
Studies group and combining Home Economics, Industrial 
Arcs, Business Education, and Vocational Education. 
This latter grouping would appear to be not unreasonable 
in view of the fact that all of these subjects have in 
common a concern with practical arts or the develop- 
ment of manual skills and also, the mean scores for 
these subjects appeared to be not markedly different. 


To facilitate discussion of results the three subject 
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21 
areaS will be referred to as Language-Social Subjects, 
Mathematics-Science Subjects, and Practical Subjects. 

A one-way analysis of variance of total Locus 
of Decision scores .for 153 junior and senior high 
school teachers combined was performed using subject 
area specialization as a predictor. The evidence from 
Table 28 shows that the scores of teachers in different 
Subject areas were significantly different. The 
Scheffé test indicated that the mean score for teachers 
in the Mathematics-Science Subjects was significantly 
Higher than that for either of the other two groups. 
When a Similar analysis was carried out on the six sets 
of factor scores for Locus of Decision, the results 
revealed that scores of teachers in the three groups 
were Significantly different on all except Factor IV-- 
Control of A-V Equipment (Table 29). The Scheffé test 
showed that on Control of Student Promotion and Control 
of Instructional Materials the means for Mathematics- 
Science teachers were significantly higher than those 
fOreseachers in the Practical Subjects. On, Control or 
Students and Control of Objectives and Sequencing the 
mean scores for Mathematics-Science teachers were sig- 
nificantly higher than for either of the other two 
groups. On Control of Instruction and Evaluation, 
the mean score for teachers in Mathematics-Science was 


significantly higher than that for teachers in the 


Language-Social Subjects. 
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Since, as was reported earlier, some differences 
existed in the mean scores of respondents when classi- 
fied by type of school, some of the differences just 
reported for different subject area specializations 
might be Soe euro to type of school. Therefore, 
the responses for junior and senior high schools were 
analyzed separately. 

Table 30 indicates that the total Locus of 
Decision scores of junior high school teachers were 
Sigmiaicantly different for different subject area 
specializations. The Scheffe test showed that the 
mean score for Mathematics-Science teachers was sig- 
nificantly higher than the mean for teachers in the 
Practical Subjects. When factor scores were analyzed 
(Table 31), only the scores on Control of Objectives 
and Sequencing were significantly different and, again, 
the Scheffé test revealed that the mean score for 
Mathematics-Science teachers was Significantly higher 
than the mean for teachers in the Practical Subjects. 

Analysis of variance of the scores of senior 
high school teachers also showed that differences 
existed if different subject areas: on the total Locus 
of Decision scores (Table 32). The Scheffé test 
indicated that the mean score for Mathematics- 

Science teachers was significantly higher than the 
means for teachers in Language-Social Subjects and 


for those in the Practical Subjects. Analyses of 
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variance on the factor scores showed that scores on 
Control of Student Promotion, Control of Instructional 
Materials, Control of Students, and Control of Objec- 
tives and Sequencing were all significantly different 
when classified by subject area specialization (Table 33). 
The Scheffé test again substantiated that the means for 
Mathematics-Science teachers were significantly higher 
in all of these areas than the means for teachers in 
Language-Social Subjects and, on Control of Objectives 
and Sequencing the mean for Mathematics-Science teachers 
was also higher than that for teachers in the Practical 
Subjects. 

The consistency for teachers in the Mathematics- 
Science’ area ta score higher than teachers in the other 
Subject areas On SO many dimensions of Locus of 
Decision suggests that there is something about this 
area or the way in which it is treated which is 
associated with such a trend. It might be that the 
Mathematics-Science Subjects are more structured and 
content oriented and teachers perceive less need for 
involvement of students in decisions related to the 
teaching-learning process. On the other hand, it 
might be that in these subjects many more decisions 
are made by sources outside the class setting so that 
teachers themselves are more confined and limited in 
the extent to which they can make decisions regarding 


Such matters as promotion, instructional materials, 
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student control, the instructional process, and objec- 
tives and sequencing. Furthermore, it is evident that 


senior high school teachers in the Mathematics-Science 


area scored higher than other teachers on more dimen- 


Sions of Locus of Decision than was so for junior high 


130 


School teachers. Such a tendency is not consistent with 


the finding reported earlier that junior high school 
teachers aS a group scored higher than senior high 
school teachers on Control of Student Promotion and 
CGO One nstructiondluMatentals... This seense ao 
provide further evidence that there is something 
about the Mathematics-Science Subject area which 
influences the tendency for teachers to score higher 
than other teachers guite apart from any other inter- 


acting influences. 
CHANGEGIN) PRACTICE OVERSTIME 


Teachers were asked to respond to Part II of 
the questionnaire--Change in Practice Over Time--on a 
five-point scale to indicate whether the practices 
described by the items changed: 


5. Very frequently 


4. Often 
3. Occasionally 
2- Seldom 


JeeINGt ata] Jedurings chem@yean » 


Scores on each item ranged from 1 to 5 with the higher 
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scores indicating more frequent change in practices. The 
total scores for Change in Practice Over Time might range 
pom 16 ta) 90. )Measures. of the six dimensions ‘of this 
Scale were also represented by factor scores standardized 


tO agmean iOf 50) ands a standard deviation of 10. 


Typen or School 


The total scores for teachers were subjected 
LOeetednabySis Of Variance using type Of school) asa 
predaecor.| Table 34 shows that there was a Significant 
difference in the scores obtained by teachers in 
different type schools. By the Scheffé method of 
multiple comparison it was found that the mean score 
for teachers in elementary schools was significantly 
higher than those for teachers in junior high schools 
and in senior high schools indicating a greater tendency 
for practices to change in elementary schools than in 
either of the other types. 

In order to determine more specifically in 
which areas of the teaching-learning process these 
differences were most manifest, the factor scores for 
the six dimensions of Change in Practice Over Time 
were subjected to analyses of variance. Evidence from 
Table 35 indicates that significant differences existed 
on Regulation of Student Attendance and the Scheffé test 
revealed that the mean score for teachers in senior 
high schools was higher than that for teachers in 


junior high schools indicating more frequent change in 
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senior high schools. Scores on Change in the Use of 
Space and Time and Change in A-V Equipment and Its Use 
wene lalsonusignaficanthyedif ferent sby abypesofrschoo!l ubeiIn 
these areas the differences in mean scores were con- 
Sistent with those for total scores in that the Scheffé 
test showed that the means for elementary school teachers 
were Significantly higher than for junior and senior 
high teachers. 

These findings indicate that, whereas senior 
high school teachers reported greater frequency of 
Change in practices related to Regulation of Student 
Attendance than junior high school teachers, for Change 
in Practice as a whole, and for change in practices 
related to Use of Space and Time and Type of A-V 
Equipment and Its Use, elementary teachers reported 
more frequent change than did junior or senior high 
school teachers. It might be reasoned that one would 
expect practices regarding Regulation of Student 
Attendance to be less programmed at the senior high 
school level considering that many students at this 
level are beyond the compulsory school attendance age 
and that at such an age a greater variety of reasons 
for non-attendance might be encountered. However, 
by this argument senior high teachers should have 
scored significantly higher than elementary school 
teachers as well. It issnot’ surprisingyeither that 


elementary teachers reported more frequent change in 
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practices related to Use of Space and Time and Type of 
A-V Equipment and Its Use since elementary schools have 
Smaller enrolments, fewer teachers, and generally, the 
possibility of greater flexibility in these matters 
Since the need for complex organization can more easily 


be avoided. 


Schools Within Each Type 

The data for the teachers in the six elementary 
schools, the four junior high schools, and the three 
senior high schools were analyzed separately to determine 
if differences existed among individual schools of the 
same type. No Significant differences were found among 
the elementary schools or the junior high schools on 
either the total scores or the factor scores. The 
scores of senior high school teachers on Regulation of 
Student Attendance, and Control) of StudGnt Conduct were 
Significantly different in the different schools (Table 
36). In each case the Scheffé test showed that the mean 
score for teachers in school 13 was» significantly 
higher than that for teachers in school) 12 indicating 
a greater tendency for these practices to change in 


school 13: 


As was done in the analysis of teacher scores 
On Locus of Decisilon, the total) scores and the wactor 


scores for Change in Practice Over Time were analyzed 
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for junior and senior high school teachers (in combi- 
nation and separately) when classified by three subject 
area specializations. Although total scores of junior 
and senior high school teachers on Change in Practice 
Over Time were not shown to be significantly different 
when classifieds by subject area specialization of the 
teacher, when analyses of variance were performed on 
the six factor scores it was found that scores on Use 
of Space and Time were significantly different (Table 37). 
The Scheffé multiple comparison test revealed that the 
mean score of teachers in the Mathematics-Science group 
waS Significantly lower than the means for teachers in 
the other two subject groups. This indicates that the 
Mathematics-Science teachers reported less frequent 
Change in practices related to the Use of Space and 
Time than did teachers in the other two areas. Such 
a finding is consistent with that discussed earlier 
relating to who makes decisions regarding practices 
since, in both cases there appeared to be a tendency 
for Mathematics-Science teachers to report a more con- 
trolled, stable situation, although on fewer dimensions 
of this scale. 

When data for junior high and senior high 
teachers were analyzed separately, only one significant 
difference was found. Scores for senior high school 
teachers on Use of Space and Time were shown to be 


Significantly different in different subject area 
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Specializations (Table 38). Although the Scheffé test 
did not indicate significant differences between pairs 
Of group meansvat the .05 level, the mean score for the 
Mathematics-Science teachers was lower than that for 
the other two groups which was consistent with the 
finding reported for junior and senior high school 


teachers combined. 
UNIFORMITY OF PRACTICE 


Responses of teachers to Part III--Uniformity 
of Practice--were on a four-point scale. Respondents 
were asked to indicate the extent of application Of a 
practice by marking one of the following responses: 

4. Same for all students in the grade 

3. Same for all students in a class 

2e Same for all students in a subgroup of a class 

1. Applies to individual students only. 
Item scores ranged from 1 to 4 with the higher scores 
indicating greater uniformity in the application of 
practices to students. Total scores for Uniformity 
bE Practice Miont range from 4 to 72 and again Zactcr 
scores were used as measures of the underlying 


dimensions of this scale. 


Type of School 
The totaly SCores#oft steachers OneUnL£0rmity, of 
Practice were classified by type of school and sub- 


jected to an analysis of variance. As presented in 
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Table 39 this analysis showed!/that total scores were 
Significantly different for different type schools. The 
Scheffé test indicated that the mean scores for teachers 
in these three types of schools were all significantly 
different from each other. The mean for teachers in 
junior high schools was highest indicating a tendency 
for greatest uniformity in the application of teaching- 
learning practices. This was followed by the mean for 
senior high school teachers with the mean for elementary 
teachers considerably lower than for the other two 
groups. 

The factor scores which had been used as 
measures of six dimensions of Uniformity of Practice 
were also subjected to analyses of variance with type 
Of school as the predictor. For each of the six 
factors the scores were significantly different when 
Gilasswtied by Uypelof school (Table 40). ) rhe Scheffe 
test revealed that the mean scores for elementary 
school teachers were Significantly lower than those for 
junior and senior high school teachers on Uniformity of 
Practice regarding Pace of Student Learning, Type and 
Use of A-V Equipment, Evaluation, Type and Use of 
Instructional Materials, and the Instructional Process. 
The mean scores for elementary teachers and for senior 
high teachers were significantly lower than that for 
junior high teachers on Uniformity of Student Control 
Practices. On each of these six dimensions the direction 


of the mean scores was the same--lowest for elementary 
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teachers, followed by senior high teachers and highest 
£Oor juniog high® teachere. 

These findings indicate that, for the schools 
used in the study, there was a strong tendency for 
teachers in elementary schools to perceive that activities 
and practices of the teaching-learning process were more 
Oriented to individual students than was so for junior 
and senior high school teachers. This phenomenon might 
reflect the fact that teaching is differently oriented 
to students of different age and maturity levels and 
with different needs. On the other hand, it might 
reflect more on the relative sizes of elementary schools 
as compared with junior and senior high schools, or on 
other factors such as the greater amount of subject 


teaching done in junior and senior high schools. 


Schools Within Each Type 

Separate analyses were performed on the scores 
of teachers in elementary schools, junior high schools, 
and senior high schools. Using the individual school 
as a predictor, no significant differences were found 
fonethe teeal scores or the factor scores, of teachers 
in different elementary schools or in different junior 
high schools. In senior high schools it was found that 
differences existed in scores on the Uniformity in the 
Type and Use of A-V Equipment (Table 41); however, this 
difference was not strong (p = .03) and the Scheffé 


test which was applied showed no significant differences 
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between the pairs of means for these three schools. 


Subject Area Specialization 


When junior and senior high school teachers were 
classified by subject area specialization, the analysis 
of variance which was performed on the total Uniformity 
of. Practice scores showed no significant differences. 

A similar analysis which was done on the factor scores 
showed a Significant difference between the scores on 
Uniformity in the Pace of Student Learning in different 
subject areas (Table 42). A Scheffé test was used and 
it showed that the mean score for teachers in the 
Mathematics-Science area was significantly higher than 
that for teachers in the Practical Subjects indicating 
greater uniformity of practice reported by Mathematics- 
Science teachers. 

The scores for junior and senior high school 
teachers were again analyzed separately. Although no 
significant differences were found among total scores for 
junior high school teachers in different subject areas, 
there waS a Significant difference on Uniformity in 
the Type and Use of A-V Equipment (Table 43). However, 
the difference was weak and the Scheffé test did not 
indicate any significant differences in the pairs of 
means. | 

For senior high school teachers no significant 
differences were found among total Uniformity of 


Practice scores in different subject areas. Table 44 
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presents data to show that there were significant 
differences among the scores on Uniformity in the Type 
andwUse Of Instructional Materials. | The: Scheffe test 
revealed that the mean score for Mathematics-Science 
teachers was.Significantly higher than that for teachers 
in the Language-Social Subjects. 

Although there were few Significant differences 
among the scores of teachers in different subject areas 
on Uniformity of Practice, those reported showed a 
tendency for Mathematics-Science teachers to perceive 
practices to be more uniform in their application which 
seems not inconsistent with the findings reported for 


Pabusal and Lf. 
SUMMARY 


This chapter has presented and discussed 
findings concerning differences in dimensions of the 
teaching-learning process as perceived by teachers in 
different type schools, different schools of each type, 
and different subject area specializations of the 
teachers. Differences reported were determined by 
means of One-way analyses of variance of total scores 
and factor scores and, where appropriate, by the 
Scheffé method of multiple comparison of group means. 


The findings are presented in summary form in Table 45. 
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Chapter 7 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 
SUMMARY 


The concern has been expressed that, both in the 
study of organizations generally and educational organ- 
izations 1n particular, greater attention be directed 
towards description-oriented inquiry aimed at under- 
standing the nature of total organizations and of 
particular aspects of them. Such understanding, which 
is proven. to sound prescription, was the focus of 
this study. The major process of the school was con- 
Sidered to be the teaching-learning process as it 
occurs at the-classroom level of Operation and it was 
this which was isolated for examination. 

To explicate the concerns of the study it was 
divided into three distinct but interrelated phases or 
problem areas. These were: 

1. To conceptualize the teaching-learning process 
as it occurs at the classroom level Of Operation; 
2. To develop an instrument to measure those 
dimensions of the teaching-learning process 
conceptualized as being important; and 


3. To determine what differences, if any, existed 
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between teachers’ perceptions of the teaching- 
learning process in different type schools, 
different schools of each type, and different 


subject area specializations. 


Conceptual Framework 


Schools were viewed as open systems which engage 
in exchanges with their environments and which function 
in terms of input-throughput-output processes. Within 
the boundary of the system a number of processes are 
taking place which consist of related activities 
associated with the same category of system needs. The 
major process of an educational system is identified 
as the teaching-learning process which is defined by 
the activities engaged in when a teacher teaches some- 
thing to a student or group of students in a particular 
Situation. These activities, which may take place at 
the preactive, interactive, or postactive phases of the 
process, consist of defining instructional objectives, 
selecting and using instructional resources, grouping 
students, sequencing the workflow, instructing, 
evaluating, and controlling students. It was suggested 
thece + our major determinants "Of ‘the natures of * these 
various activities as they occur in any given situation 
are the pedagogical perspective of those who make 
decisions related to the various process activities, 
the curriculum perspective of those involved, the 


-eareer perspective of those involved, and various 
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154 
Organizational realities concerning such matters as 
patterns of organization and the availability and allo- 
cation of resources. These determinants, as well as 
various conceptualizations of organizational technology, 
Suggested that the teaching-learning process might be 
characterized in terms of the locus of decision regarding 
process activities, the degree to which these activities 
are programmed, and the extent to which the activities 


aQppLveubesormiy £0 students. 


Design and Methodology 


This study was considered to be a methodological, 
exploratory study--methodological in that it was con- 
cerned with developing a technique for descriptive 
inquiry based on the conceptual framework developed, 
and exploratory in that it sought to determine the 
nature of the teaching-learning process in various 
situa td.ons.. 

In the development of the questionnaire and in 
the examination of the underlying dimensions being 
measured, use was made of the factor analysis technique. 
In line with the explanatory view of factor analysis the 
common-factor model was adopted and the option used was 
the maximum-likelihood procedure which incorporates a 
SteatLeti cals test fon the number of factors. Two 
Harris-Kaiser oblique transformations were obtained and 
the one which gave the clearer solution was accepted. 


The reliability of the measures was examined in terms 
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BSE 
of item-subscale and item-total scale correlations and 
in addition the coefficient alpha was obtained 
EObyecach.scalejandjitsssubscales. «Differences jin 
perceptions of process variables when teachers were 
Classified by type of school, schools within each type, 
and subject area specialization of the teacher were 
examined using a one-way analysis of variance and, 
where appropriate, the Scheffé method of multiple 


comparison. 


Instrument Development and Analysis 


The instrument was developed in three stages. 
Based on the conceptual framework proposed and drawing 
On various sources for items, a three-part questionnaire 
was prepared and circulated to 28 people for reaction 
and comment. A revised form of the questionnaire was 
prepared and responded to by 99 teachers in nine schools 
Wit hecbedescombinabzons -f20mp- les axl. QeOn athe goasias oF 
factor analysis. andeitem.analysis this,90 i1tempquestion-— 
naire was reduced to three scales of 18 items each, 
consisting of three, four, -and.foun,proposed subscaies 
respectively. This final form.of, the questionnaire 
was administered to 340 teachers.in-a stratified random 
Sample of six elementary schools, four junior high 
schools, and three senior high schools in a large urban 
school system. Completed questionnaires were received 
from 247 teachers. These data were also subjected to 


factor analysis and reliability estimates were obtained. 
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This resulted in six subscales being proposed for each 
or-fthe three scales. These differed from’ those proposed 
earlier primarily in the tendency for the earlier sub- 
scales to divide in two. The internal consistency 
estimates for’ the three scales and all but one of the 
subscales were considered to be adequate. For this one 
subscale the coefficient alpha, though relatively 
high, -.did not reach the 0.50 to 0.60 minimum range 
which was suggested. 
Findings Concerning Differences in Perceptions 
of the Teaching-Learning Process 

Locus of Decision. Generally, it was found that 
differences in Locus of Decision were most evident in 
different subject area specializations. When teachers 
in junior and senior high schools were combined, Mathe- 
matics-Science teachers tended to perceive decisions 
to be further removed from students than did teachers 
in Language-Social Studies and/or Practical Subjects on 
Locus of Decision as a whole and on the dimensions 
edricerned with Control of “Student Promotion, Control 
Of ANStructional “Materials, Control of Students, 
Control of Instruction and Evaluation, and Control of 
Objectives and Sequencing. For junior high school 
teachers only, there was a greater tendency for Mathe- 
matics-Science teachers to perceive decisions to be 
further removed from students than did teachers in 


the Practical Subjects on the whole scale, and on 
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Control of Objectives and Sequencing. In senior high 
schools Mathematics-Science teachers tended to perceive 
decisions to be further removed from students than did 
teachers in Language-Social Studies on Control of Student 
Promotion, Control of Instructional Materials, and 
Control of Students; they also perceived decisions to be 
furthers removed from students than did teachers’ in both 
other subject areas on Locus of Decision as a whole and 
on Control of Objectives and Sequencing. 

It was also found that teachers in junior high 
schools perceived decisions to be further removed from 
students than did teachers in senior high schools on 
Control of Student Promotion and Control of Instructional 
Materials. Finally, a significant difference was found 
between the perceptions of teachers in two elementary 
schools on Locus of Decision as a whole and on Control 


Ofte SeucentsS.. 


Change in Practice Over Time. The most notable 
difference in perceptions of Change in Practice Over 
Time was found in different type schools. Senior high 
school teachers tended to perceive greater frequency 
of change in practices than did junior high school 
teachers on Change in Regulation of Student Attendance. 
Elementary teachers perceived greater frequency of 
change than did teachers in either junior or senior 
high schools on the scale as a whole and on Change in 


the Use of Space and Time and Change in A-V Equipment 
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and Its Use. 

The perceptions of teachers in two senior high 
schools differed significantly on Change in Regulation 
Of Student Attendance and Change in Control of Student 
Conduct. In junior and senior high schools Mathematics- 
Science teachers perceived more frequent change in 
practices: than did teachers in either of the Other 


two subject areas on Change in Use of Space and Time. 


Uniformity Of Practice. Differences, iniper— 


ceptions of practices which are the concern of this 
scale were also most evident in different type schools. 
For the scale as a whole perceptions of teachers in 
each type of school were all Significantly different, 
with teachers in elementary schools reporting practices 
to be less uniform than did teachers in senior high 
schools, while teachers in junior high schools reported 
greatest uniformity of practice. Elementary teachers 
perceived practices to be less uniform than did teachers 
in junior and senior high schools on those dimensions 
concerned with Pace of Student Learning, Type and Use 
of A-V Equipment, Evaluation, Type and Use of Instruc- 
tional Materials, and the Instructional Process. Both 
elementary and senior high school teachers reported 
practices, to be Jess unitorm than did) junionshagh 
school teachers on the dimension concerned with Student 


Control. 


In senior high schools there were differences 
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in perceptions of Uniformity of Practice as a whole among 
different schools in which the teachers taught but it 
was not determined in which schools the differences 
Occurred. Mathematics-Science teachers in junior and 
senior high schools perceived practices to be more 
uniform than teachers in Practical Subjects on Uniformity 
in the Pace of Student Learning. In senior high schools, 
Mathematics-Science teachers perceived practices to be 
more uniform than did teachers in Language-Social Studies 
On Unirormtty in the Type and Use of Instructional 
Materials. 
CONCLUSIONS 
Conclusions Related to the Conceptual 
Framework 

The seven categories of activities of the 
teaching-learning process were useful in focusing 
attention on the important process activities but in 
many instances they appear to have been too general. 
None of the categories appeared consistently in all 
three scales in the form proposed initially, although 
activities concerned with the instructional process 
and those concerned with student control tended to 
remain fairly consistent. The proposed category dealing 
with grouping of students did not reappear after the 
initial inclusion which might be related to the fact 
that the whole of the Uniformity of Practice scale is 


devoted £O grouping Of students. The tendency for a 
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somewhat general category of activities to subdivide 
into more precise dimensions was most evident in the 
case of activities concerned with selection and use of 
instructional resources. Type and use of instructional 
materials and type and use of A-V equipment appeared as 
distinct dimensions of this general category on each of 
the three scales, and on Change in Practices Over Time 
the use of space and time appeared as another separate 
dimension. On Locus of Decision, evaluation grouped 
with activities of the instructional process whereas, 
on Uniformity of Practice, evaluation appeared as a 
separate dimension. The student promotion dimension 
which appeared only on the Locus of Decision scale did 
not group with workflow sequencing as had been proposed 
but remained aS a separate dimension also. Based on 
these differences which have been noted, it might be 
concluded that the dimensions of activities of the 
teaching-learning process are more precise than was 
conceptualized and that various dimensions appear with 
Greater: Glacrity,andestrengthi im some, characterizatilons 
of the teaching-learning process than in others. 

The empirical evidence gathered appeared to 
support a type of consistency in the, manner of response 
to the three ways by which the process activities were 
characterized. There was a strong tendency for teachers 
in junior high schools and for junior and senior high 


school teachers in the Mathematics-Science area to 
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report decisions being made further from the student, 
with less frequent change in practice, and greater uni- 
formity in the application of practices than was so for 
teachers in other «types -of schools or other subject 
area groupings. Such evidence appears to support a 
sort of cross-validation for the three modes of char- 


acterizing the process. 


Conclusions Related to the Instrument 
Devel oped 


The evidence gathered during the study indicated 
that the instrument which was developed appeared to 
perform adequately the function for which it was intended; 
that is, to measure various aspects of the teaching- 
learning (process. Six of the seven categories of 
activities of the teaching-learning process were 
represented by items in the final draft of the question- 
naire. Although, as was noted in the previous section, 
the dimensions of the process which emerged differed 
from those proposed in the conceptualization, they were 
generally not inconsistent with those proposed and,thus, 
might be considered to measure these dimensions. On the 
basis of the factor analyses performed on the data from 
the final administration of the questionnaire, the 
specific dimensions of the teaching-learning process 
were defined with reasonable clarity which adds further 
support to the construct validity of the measures. The 


Leluabidityvestimates for all’ three scales and for all 
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but one subscale were considered to be quite adequate 
For description-oriented inguiry. jAlso,, the form of 
the final draft of the questionnaire did not appear ito 
present difficulties to respondents. 

Despite the positive observations made with 
respect to the instrument which was developed, some 


question remains concerning its discriminating ability 


ipeeertain Sitvetions. Although if apoeared to be able 


to discriminate among respondents when classified by 
type of school and by subject area specialization, 
among the schools of a particular type the practices 
varied very little or the instrument did not detect 
differences which did indeed exist. Also the instru- 
ment was tested in only a limited variety of settings 
POrwes POWer sor CUsScrimignat On. Lt Goes a iO 
discriminate well in certain situations, this might 
very well be attributable to its being designed to 
apply across a wide variety of situations and its 
forcing respondents to generalize regarding the 


teaching-learning process as they have experienced it. 


Propositions Succestea from the 


Exploratory Findings 


Rather than formulate conclusions from the 
limited exploratory use of the instrument in various 
settings, the major findings of this study suggest a 
number of propositions which might serve to provoke 


further study. 
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The more structured a subject area, the greater 
is the tendency for decisions concerning the 
teaching-learning process to be removed from 
the student. 

The more structured a subject area, the greater 
is the tendency for practices of the teaching- 
learning process to be uniformly applied to 
students. 


The more content oriented a subject area, the 


greater is the tendency for decisions concerning 


the teaching-learning process to be removed 
from the student. 

The more content oriented a subject area, the 
greater is the tendency for practices of the 
teaching-learning process to be uniformly 
applied to students. 

In elementary schools there is a greater 
tendency for practices of the teaching- 
learning process to change over time than in 
junior and senior high schools. 

In junior and senior high schools there is a 
greater tendency for practices of the teaching- 
learning process to be uniformly applied to 


students than in elementary schools. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


Implications for Theory Development 


As was noted in the presentation of conclusions 
related to the conceptual framework, the conceptualization 
proposed appeared to be adequate except that the cate- 
gories of activities of the teaching-learning process 
were too general. The sets of activities which comprise 
the process appear to be more distinct and precise than 
had been suggested and should be reformulated taking 
account of the results of the empirical examination of 
ENLe RS mUCyi 

This study was based on the premise that schools 
can be viewed as distinct, formal organizations and 
that most general theoretical formulations which apply 
to other organizations can be applied to schools. The 
fact that the instrument which was developed and used 
in- this study generally did not.discriminate.among 
individual schools suggests one of two conclusions: 
either the discriminating power of the instrument was 
weak, or schools as individual units of a given type 
do not differ greatly from each other on the variables 
examined but differ more as qnoups of ,units, To.the 
extent that the latter conclusion is the more accurate, 
it suggests the inappropriateness of attempting to 
test general organizational propositions in units 
which differ very little on the variable of interest. 


The findings of this study need not refute the appro- 
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priateness of viewing school units as organizations, but 
Gould indicate that.the testingvof organizational 
propositions can more properly be done in units which 
differ more with respect to the variables of concern. 

While literature in the f1leld of organization 
theory has considered the influence of various factors 
On the primary production process or the organization's 
technology, more attention has been given to the pro- 
position that technology has a determining effect on 
other organizational variables. After examining much 
of this literature, Hunt (1970:243) concludes that 

although the nature, degree, and conditions of its 
effect remain controversial, technology has been 
shown to affect structure, to shape interaction, 
and to influence the personal characteristics of 
the organizational members. 
One of the sources of the disagreement referred to by 
Hunt appears-to be the difficulty of being able to 
operationalize the technology concept; therefore, the 
concern of this study in conceptualizing what might be 
the school's equivalent to organizational technology 
and in developing an instrument to measure it, should 
facilitate the examination of relationships which might 
exist between the technology variable in schools and 
other organizational variables. Furthermore, such 
empirical study could provide further evidence to 


support or reject the premise that school units be 


treated as formal organizations in the usual sense. 
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Implications for Practice 


The approach taken in the development of the 
Descriptors of the Teaching-Learning Process was a 
logical-empirical approach in that the initial three 
characterizations (scales) were logically derived while 
the subscales within each were empirically derived by 
means Of factor analytic procedures. Such an approach 
appears to be quite appropriate in instrument development 
of this nature and the procedures used can readily be 
replicated in the development of similar instruments. 
An alternative might be to use an entirely empirical 
approach in which no categorization Is proposed a prior 
but rather a hierarchical factor analysis approach is 
taken. By this approach factor analytic procedures 
would be applied at successive levels, each level of 
categories being more specific than the previous one so 
that the scales and subscales would be derived entirely 
On an empirical basis. 

In the final phase of this study, the various 
dimensions of the teaching-learning process were 
measured and reported as factor scores. However, the 
evidence from the study appears to be sufficient to 
Support the use of the subscales which are proposed as 
adequate measures of these dimensions. This would 
facilitate the measurement of these dimensions by 
practitioners and by researchers, since the addition of 


item scores on each subscale can provide a measure of 
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the dimensions without the necessity of further factor 
analysis and the subsequent computation of factor scores. 

It was suggested earlier in the statement of the 
significance of this study that one potential use of an 
instrument to measure dimensions of the teaching-learning 
process would be in self-evaluation by teachers. Such 
use of this instrument appears to be quite reasonable. 
The major areas of the teaching-learning process appear 
to be represented in the instrument so that individual 
teachers or groups of teachers might examine and analyze 
practices as they are in their classrooms by reference 
to their own norms or to those suggested or expected by 
Others. The exploratory finding reported in this study 
should suggest to teachers and to others who are con- 
cerned, that differences in the teaching-learning process 
as it occurs-in different situations might not be 
accounted for merely on the basis of personal preferences 
or differing orientations of individual teachers but are 
influenced by many other factors; therefore, it would 
seem to be reasonable to expect that practices will not 
be alike in all teaching-learning situations. 

Those concerned with the practice of educational 
administration might also find the Descriptors of the 
Teaching-Learning Process to be a useful instrument for 
analyzing the primary process of the school. Once again, 
the exploratory findings which indicate that the process 


is different in different situations would seem to imply 
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that administrators be concerned to determine more pre- 
cisely the nature of these differences, and be prepared 
to develop or permit the development of organizational 
structures and practices which best facilitate activities 
of. the teaching-learning process in. different. situations. 
An expectation for process uniformity even within a 
Single school appears to be unreasonable and even 


undesirable. 


Suggestions for Further Research 


As with any newly developed research instrument 
or technique, continued use of the Descriptors of the 
Teaching-Learning Process might do well to give further 
attention to refinement and further testing of its 
appLication £O various Situations. Ailthough the relia— 
bility estimates concerning the internal consistency 
of the measures appeared to be quite adequate, estimates 
of its stability over time would also be useful. 

In this study an attempt was made to determine 
the applicability of the instrument to teaching- 
learning practices generally across a variety of grade 
jeyels and subject areas. It would be useful to test 
the application of “the instrument to a variety of more 
specific situations such as to a single grade level 
and/or subject area. Such an application should 
reveal whether or not the instrument can discriminate 


better in such situations than in the more general 


application. 
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The experience Of using the Descriptors of the 
Teaching-Learning Process to examine the relationships 
between process variables and other school variables 
seems to justify the suggestion that it continue to 
be used in description-oriented inquiry. The further 
testing of the propositions suggested earlier, as 
well as the examination of relationships which might 
exist between dimensions of the teaching-learning 
process and other variables in school organizations 
could add considerably to our understanding of such 
Organizations which would appear to be prerequisite 
to the formulation Of Sound prescription £or their 


improvement. 
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DESCRIPTORS OF THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS 


This questionnaire is designed to obtain a description of 
aspects of the teaching-learning process on a number of dimensions. 
It is not intended to imply that one mode of operation is better 
than another, nor are you being asked to indicate what you think 
Should be done. Rather, you are asked to respond to each item in 
accordance with your perception of the situation as it is in your 


classroom. 


Before responding to the questionnaire please note the 
following carefully: 


1. 


Please’ respond to=the items inthis questionnaire in 
terms of the class(es) which you are presently teaching. 


It is recognized that a response may not apply equally 
Vasil We) EWU SMOVSKCES, CESSES, Ole LOwWAIaeNesy wie Big GUL 
times. Therefore, you are asked to select the response 
which best typifies the situation with respect to the 
class(es) you teach. 


Please respond to every item in each part of the 
questionnaire in accordance with the directions given 
at the beginning of each part. 


Do not write your name on the questionnaire since all 
responses are to be treated anonymously. 
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PART! WHO MAKES DECISIONS 


DIRECTIONS 


1. For each of the following items consider which of the responses A, B, C, 
D, or E below best describes who generally decides on the matter 
referred to by the item. 


e. Circle one of the five letters following the item to show which response 
you have selected. 


OUTSIDE SOURCE - A source outside the class setting 
makes the decision (e.g. central office, school 
administrators, other teachers). 


OUTSIDE SOURCE AND TEACHER - An outside source and the 
teacher make the decision. 


TEACHER - The teacher alone makes the decision. 


TEACHER AND STUDENT - The teacher and the student(s) 
make the decision with or without the help of an outside 
source. 


STUDENT - The student alone makes the decision. Sucha 
decision might be made after consultation with parents 
or friends but is essentially the student's decision. 


WHO DECIDES 


ty 


1. The assignment of students to your class(es). es dees Oe) 


2. Whether or not you divide your class(es) into 


subgroups for instructional purposes. hae Come aS 
3. The textbooks which are used. We NE 8G 
4. The way in which textbooks are used. Ail eG eoe as 


S. What instructional materials other than textbooks 
are used. [NS See MG, 


cs 


6. The ways in which these other instructional materials 
are used. cE AG: = ore 
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7. ‘The types of A-V equipment which are used. (a es S| 
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When various items of A-V equipment are used. ie iss oe 
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A = OUTSIDE SOURCH 
B = OUTSIDE SOURCE AND TEACHER 


= TRACHER 
D = THACHER AND STUDENT 
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By whom various items of A-V equipment are used in 
your elass(es): 


What other adulits are involved in cllass actavities., 


The ways in which other adults are involved in class 
activities. 


The location where various learning activities are 


carried on whether in a single classroom, a variety of 


different areas in the school, or various places 
outside the scnool. 


The extent to which students are permitted to move 
around in their learning environment. 


The amount of time which is allocated to the specific 
subject(s) which you teach. 


The amount of unstructured time during which students 
ares penmitcved to punmsue their sown anternests. 


The time, period which is scheduled for the specific 
subject(s) which you teach. 


The pace at which content us to be covered by 
students. 


When students are to move from one learning activity 
Gye Wisk wer WAS wkerxcwo 


When particular units or topics are dealt with. 
When students are to be promoted. 
The basis on which students are to be promoted. 


What is to be achieved by the activities of students 
in the class setting. 


The nature of your role as a teacher in particular 
teaching-learning situations. 
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the specific teaching methods you use. 


The methods of learning and problem solving used by 
the student. 


Whether or not homework is assigned. 

The methods of evaluation which are used. 

The use which is made of the results of evaluation. 
How often evaluation takes place. 

The attendance of students at school. 


The attendance of students in class for particular 
subjects or activities. 


What action is taken when a student has been absent 
from class. 


What action is taken when a student comes to class 
late. 


Rules for student conduct while engaged in class 
related activities. 


What action is taken in the event of a serious 
preacwrot shhe rules womecondiue >. 
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PART a CHANGE IN PRACTICE OVER TIME 
DIRECTIONS 


LSL 


he For each of the following items consider which of the responses kk, By) C, 
D, or “ below best describes how often there is change in the matter 
réferred to by the item. 


e. Circle one of the five letters following the item to show which response 
you have selected. 


AD GASH TONCH DAY 


AT LEAST ONCE WEEK 


AT LEAST ONCE MONTH 


AT LEAST ONCE A YEAR 


= NOT AT ALL DURING THE YEAR 


HOW GFTEN IS ‘HERE CHANGE IN 


Hoe 


The group composition of students whether it be one 
large group, or two or more instructional subgroups. 


The decision about which textbooks are used. 
The way in which textbooks are used. 


The instructional materials other than textbooks 
which are used. 


The ways in which these other instructional materials 
are used. 


The types of A-V equipment which are used. 


Who uses various items of A-V equipment in your 
class(es). 


Jhat other adults are involved in class activities. 


The ways in which other adults are involved in class 
activities. 
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= AT Tels ONCE A DAY 
= AT LEAST ONCE A WELK 
AT LEAST ONCE A MONTH 
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= AT LEAST ONCE A YEAR 
NOT AT ALL DURING THE YEAR 
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The location where various learning activities are 


carried on whether in a single classroom, a variety of 


different areas in the school, or various places 
outside the school. 


The extent to which students are permitted to move 
around in their learning environment. 


ihe amount of time, whch ais val Nocalted so wbhe vsipeca fac 


subject(s) which you teach. 


The amount of unstructured time during which students 


are permitted to pursue their own interests. 


The time period which is scheduled for the specific 
subject(s) which you teach. 


The instructional objectives to be achieved by 
student activities. 


The nature of your role as a teacher in particular 
teaching-learning situations. 


The specific teaching methods you use. 


The methods of learning and problem solving used by 
the student. 


The kinds of activities which accompany or follow 
CiepouUlcdywoOn paruicularwconvent. 


The.methods of evaluation which are used. 


The action you take when a student has been absent 
from class. 


The action you take when a student comes to class 
late. 


Rules for student conduct while engaged in class 
related activities. 


The action which you take in the event of a serious 
breach of the rules of conduct. 
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PARG (iT UNIFORMITY OF PRACTICE 


DIRECTIONS 


Ve For each of the following items consider which of the responses A, B, G 
or D below best describes whether the matter referred to by the item 
is genreally the same for all students, for some students, or applies 
to individual students only. 


’ 


2. Circle one of the four letters following the item to show which response 
you have selected. 


BerOR ALi SluDeN iS iets RAE — Ai students. at 
grade level in the school. 


FOR ALL SYUDENTS IN A CLASS - All students in the 
same class but not all students at this grade level] in 
the school. 


C = SAME FOR ALL STUDENTS IN A SUBGROUP OF A CLASS - Ail 
students in a subgroup of a class but not the whole 


class. 


D = APPLIES TO INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS ONLY. 


HOW UNIPOCRM ARE PRACTICES REGARDING 


60. The textbooks which are used. AS CoD 


Oo 
0 


61. The way in which textbooks are used. Ae 


62. The instructional materials other than textbooks which 


are used. ADS Cae 
63. The ways in which these other instructional materials 

are used. AB) Cp 
64, The types of A-V materials which are used. A 4B OG. DD 
65. When various items of A-V equipment are used. k BS 2 
66. The location where various learning activities are 

carried on whether in a single classroom, u variety of 

different areas in the school, or various places 

outside the school. ASB PG 2 


67. The extent to which students are permitted to move 
around in their learning environment. js el Op 8) 
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A = SAME FOR ALL STUDENTS IN THE GRADE 

B = SAME FOR ALL STUDENTS IN A CLASS 

C = SAME FOR ALL STUDENTS IN A SUBGROUP OF A CLAS 
i) = APPLI“S TO INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS ONLY 


HOW UNIFORM Aki PRACTICES RUGARDING 


68. 


69. 
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79. 


The amount of time which is allocated to the specific 
subject(s) which you teach. 


The amount of unstructured time during which students 
are permitted to pursue their own interests. 


The time period which is scheduled for the specific 
subject(s) which you teach. 


The pace at which content is to be covered by students. 


When students are to move from one learning activity or 
Unni OME Cm OG. 


When particular units or topics are dealt with. 
When students are to be promoted. 
The basis on which students are to be promoted. 


What is to be achieved by the activities of students 
in the class setting. 


The nature.of your role as a teacher in particular 
teaching-learning situations. 


The specific teaching methods you use. 


“ne methods of learning and problem solving used by tne 
student. 


the kinds of activities which accompany or follow the 
StudyeoOn part aoulanCOMmLen i. 


Whether or not homework is assigned. 

The methods of evaluation whicn are used. 

The use which is made of the results of evaluation. 
How often evaluation takes place. 


The requirement for the attendance of students at 
school . 
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A = SAME FOR ALL STUDENTS IN ‘THE GRADE 
B = SAME FOR ALI, STUDENTS IN A CLASS 

= SAME FOR ALL STUDENTS IN A SUBGROUP OF A CLASS 
D = APPLIES TO INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS ONLY 


HOW UNIFORM ARE VRACTICES REGARDING 


86. 


87. 


89. 


90. 


Vhe reqirement for the attendance of students in class 
for particular subjects or activities. 


The action which is taken when a student has been 
absent. 


The action which is taken when a student is late for 
class. 


Rules for student conduct while engaged in class related 
wetivities. 


The action which is taken in the event of a serious 
breach of the rules of conduct. 
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PART IV YOUR TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 


91. In which grade(s) do you teach? (Check one or more) 


UNG: even 
____ Two Hight 
wee Vree ~ Nine 
Four rae Ten 
ee LVS oy) -fieven 
oe ees _.. Pwelve 


92. Indicate approximately the percentage of your teaching time spent 
in one or more of the following subject areas. (These should total 


Inoue Beis 
Business Education 
Other (specify) 


100%) 
Reading Science 
HOCwaw ocudides Fine Arts 
Fnglish Physical Education 
French Home Economics 


Language (Other than 
inglish or French) 
Mathematics 


PET TT 


93. What is the total number of different students that you instruct in 
a week? (Check one) 


Under 340 students 


400 or more students 
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APPENDIX B 


COPY OF THE FINAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


Ue) 


HB KIMaS TA 


a taeuoTTe3ug JAMIA aHT wo YaOD 


DESCRIPTORS OF THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS 


This questionnaire is designed to obtain a description of 


aspects of the teaching-learning process on a number of dimensions. 


It is not intended to imply that one mode of operation is better 


than another, nor are you being asked to indicate what you think 


should be done. Rather, you are asked to respond to each item in 


accordance with your perception of the situation as it is in your 


classroom. 


Before responding to the questionnaire please note the 


following carefully: 


1. 


2. 


Please respond to the items in this questionnaire in terms 
of the class(es) which you are presently teaching. 


It is recognized that a response may not apply equally well 
to all sujects, classes, or activities, or at all times. 
Therefore, you are asked to select THE RESPONSE WHICH BEST 
TYPIFIES THE SITUATION WITH RESPECT TO THE CLASS(ES) YOU 
TEACH even though there might be exceptions. 


Please respond to EVERY item in each part of the question- 
naire in accordance with the directions given at the begin- 
ning of each part. 


Do not write your name on the questionnaire since all 
responses are to be treated anonymously. 
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PART I LOCUS OF DECISION 
DIRECTIONS: 
a. For each of the following items consider which of the responses A, B, C, D 


WHO 


best describes who generally decides on the matter referred to by the item. 


Circle one of the five letters following the item to show which response you have 


selected. 


OUTSIDE SOURCE - A source outside the class setting makes the decision 
(e.g., central office, school administrators, other teachers). 


OUTSIDE SOURCE AND TEACHER - An outside source and the teacher make the 


decision. 


TEACHER - The teacher alone makes the decision. 


TEACHER AND STUDENT - The teacher and the student(s) make the decision 


with or without the help of an outside source. 


STUDENT - The student alone makes the decision. Such a decision might 
be made after consultation with parents or friends but is essentially 


the student's decision. 


DECIDES 
i= Theswayy ingwhachptextbookspare, usedan.. ces See eee Re a 6 5 
2. What instructional materials other than textbooks are used . 
3. The way in which these other instructional materials are used . 
4. The types of A-V equipment which are used ..... 
5. When various items of A-V equipment are used 
CuuWhen partvculLarmiuns tt SmOL) bOplcsmaremdealtmwi.Gham cms) cn rstmclms 
7. The pace at which content is to be covered by students. . 
8. What is to be achieved by the activities of students in the 
CAASSRGCEEDIGZ © sme eck shes SLs MES MICU. Gecrn sla cits MMT) Gc MeMMMEs, te Ue 
9. The nature of your role as a teacher in particular teaching- 
ieseheppinte? Gohetieheekeriss 5 6 o o 6 © 6 Nn oOo GC @ ft 
WO)c, WOE) Ghs@alasike Gesevelomuses suckers) ol WIG G a 6 Oo G 6 6 6 6 Oo  « 
Pls) Whethes on not shomeworukeaseaSSi GmeGmiu.s <l cues eure 
WP Mave) juvenedoverclch Tope heeUluenaitions Wieisterlsy euela! WISISR 5G 8 6 & A © 56 6 GO = 
13. The use which is made of the results of evaluation. 
14. The basis on which students are to be promoted. ....4.:.. 
10s When students are to be promoted. 
16. What action is taken when a student has been absent from 
Cuigchacn ine NG Ho Woe 6 5 
te, What action is taken when a student comes to class late .... 
18. What action is taken in the event of a serious breach of the 
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PART II CHANGE IN PRACTICE OVER TIME 
DIRECTIONS: 
a. For each of the following items consider which of the responses A, B, C, D, or E below 


be 


HOW 


best describes how of<zen there is change in the matter referred to by the item. 


Circle one of the five letters following the item to show which response you have 


selected. 


VERY FREQUENTLY - An average of at least once a day 


OFTEN - An average of at least once a week 


OCCASIONALLY - An average of at least once a month 


SELDOM - An average of at least once a year 


NOT AT ALL DURING THE YEAR 


OFTEN IS THERE CHANGE IN 


the 


Ze 


LOe 


aes 


WH 


3% 


14. 


St 
16. 


Ls 


18. 


HvInS: MEP Aba Vlobyoln, Eb eelNsol es) Eka yee! B SG en Hono G me ae S oo 


The instructional materials other than textbooks which are 
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The way in which these other instructional materials are 
Used sana. eee ee Se Ss Oe eee a Boe oe Ye ees 


The types of A=V equipment which are used.) 0.0). se as 
Who uses various items of A-V equipment in your class(es) ... 


The instructional objectives to be achieved by student 
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The nature of your role as a teacher in particular teaching- 
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The methods of learning and problem solving used by the 
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The kinds of activities which accompany or follow the study 
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The location where various learning activities are carried on, 
whether in a single classroom, a variety of different areas in 
the school, or various places outside the school. 


The extent to which students are permitted to move around in 
their learning environment. 


The amount of time which is allocated to the specific subject(s) 
Aue) MOL WEAN 4 AB 5 4 oO 8 @ & @ Oo o Goo 


The amount of unstructured time during which students are 
permitted to pursue their own interests 


The action you take when a student has been absent from class 
The action you take when a student comes to class late. ..... 


Rules for student conduct while engaged in class related 
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The action which you take in the event of a serious breach 
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PART ITi UNIFORMITY OF PRACTICE 


DIRECTIONS: 


a. For each of the following items consider which of the responses A, B, C, or D below 
best describes whether the matter referred to by the item is generally the same for 
all students, for some students, or applies to individual students only. 


b. Circle one of the four letters following the item to show which response you have 
selected. 


SAME FOR ALL STUDENTS IN THE GRADE - All students at this grade level in 
the school. 


B = SAME FOR ALL STUDENTS IN A CLASS - All students in the same class but 
not all students at this grade level in the school. 


C = SAME FOR ALL STUDENTS IN A SUBGROUP OF A CLASS - All students in a 
subgroup of a class but not the whole class. 


APPLIES TO INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS ONLY 


HOW UNIFORM ARE PRACTICES REGARDING 
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18. The action which is taken in the event of a serious breach 
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YOUR TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 


IF YOU TEACH IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


1. In which grade(s) do you teach? (check one or more) 


(a) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


Kindergarten 
Grade One 
Grade Two 
Grade Three 
Grade Four 
Grade Five 


Grade Six 


2. If you specialize in the teaching of a particular subject: 


(1) What is that subject? 


(2) What percentage of your teaching time is devoted to it? 


IF YOU TEACH IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL OR A SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


1. In which grade(s) do you teach? (check one or more) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Grade Seven 
Grade Eight 
Grade Nine 
Grade Ten 
Grade Eleven 
Grade Twelve 


2. Check the one subject area below in which you spend more than 50% of 
your teaching time. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
7.) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


English-Social Studies 

French-Foreign Language 

Mathematics-Science 

Creative Arts (e.g., music, drama, art) 

Physical Education 

Home Economics 

Industrial Arts 

Business Education 

Vocational Education (other than Business Education) 


Other (specify) 


THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE 
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FINAL FORM OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Table 46 


Oblique Primary-Factor Structure Matrix-- 
Locus of Decision 


(N=247) 
Faceors 
teem I ge bees) av. V vee 
= ral Uns 465 LO? Oy 220 =f) ae 
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Table 47 


Oblique Primary-Factor Structure Matrix--Change 


in-Practice-Over- Time 


Ego 


Ttem 


cor Oo Ol Seco ho 


Factors 
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Table 48 


Oblique Primary-Factor Structure Matrix-- 
Uniformity Of Practice 


(N=247) 
Factors 
Item if That ete IV V 
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ITEM INTERCORRELATION MATRICES FOR EACH OF 
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FINAL FORM OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
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